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(C ENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION is well started on its 
second half-century of service as a state school. On June third, 1895, 
Governor John T. Rich affixed his signature to a bill establishing Central 
Michigan Normal School “at the city of Mt. Pleasant in Isabella County.” 

Central had existed three years before this act of the legislature made 
it a state institution. Residents of Mt. Pleasant were responsible for 
setting up “Central Michigan Normal School and Business Institute,’ 
which opened its doors in September, 1892, in temporary quarters in a 
business block in Mt. Pleasant. One hundred twenty-three students en- 
rolled the first year. 

The new school was particularly fortunate in the “'steel-true, blade- 
straight’’ quality of its early faculty. Scholarly, enthusiastic, full of 
selfless devotion to teaching, they came to Central as young men and 
women; many of them stayed through four decades. They gave Central 
a tradition of friendliness and co-operation between students and faculty, 
and a heritage of scholarship, intellectual integrity, and character. 

With this staff and with able administrators—Dr. Charles L. Anspach is 
the fifth president—the history of the college tells a story of steady 
growth and increasing service. From 1895 to 1903 it had the right to 
prepare teachers only “for rural and primary graded schools.” In 1903 
the State Board of Education gave the privilege of granting life certifi- 
cates; in 1918 the bachelor of arts degree was authorized and in 1927 
the bachelor of science degree. In 1927 also the name became Central 
State Teachers College. 

Widening the school’s opportunity for regional service, arrangements 
were made with the University of Michigan in 1934 regarding prepro- 
fessional courses and in 1938 a graduate division was established under 
the supervision of the University of Michigan. In 1941 the name was 
changed to Central Michigan College of Education. Central now serves 
a total of five thousand students annually. 

Warriner Hall, the administration building, named in honor of former 
President Eugene C. Warriner, is a serenely beautiful structure standing 
at the heart of the spacious, well-shaded campus. Completed in 1928, 
Warriner Hall replaced the first administration building which was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Its central tower of Gothic design, shown in the picture, rises five 
storics above the ground and overlooks the elm-bordered midway which 
is the route of the annual academic procession. 
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The Content of a Functional Marriage 
Course 
HENRY BOWMAN 


HE FIELD of marriage education has exhibited phenomenal growth 
Tis the past two decades. Marriage courses now exist in more than 
half the universities, colleges, and junior colleges in the United States. 
We may confidently look forward to further expansion of this area of 
education in the years to come. 

Among marriage courses as they are now taught, there is consider- 
able variation as to content. Questions concerning the nature of content 
will in one way or another, inevitably be raised by every individual who 
starts a marriage course in the future. They are also raised by instructors 
seeking to improve their work. Therefore, the question, What should 
be the content of a functional marriage course and how should it be 
determined? is a highly appropriate one. There never will be, indeed 
there never should be, one single, simple answer. As people, marriage, 
social conditions change, marriage education will change. In the para- 
gtaphs following, one approach to what the content of a functional 
marriage course might be is suggested. 

In considering the content of a functional marriage course, one 
fundamental fact must be kept in mind: practically all young people 
eventually marry. This means, among other things, that they become 
more largely inside participators in rather than outside observers of the 
institution of marriage. They are not like social scientists who from 
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some distant vantage point seek to get an over-all objective understand- 
ing of an institution, without themselves being in any way involved, 
their aim being explanation from which emotional coloring has been 
extracted. Young people who marry become deeply involved emotion- 
ally and in other ways. Their aim is not objective explanation but 
rather the finding of increased happiness through marriage and the 
discovery of means by which marriage may be utilized in their attempt 
to make life make sense. 

The problem of content of a marriage course, then, becomes one of 
determining a point of departure, of selection of materials from all that 
is known, of focusing upon an objective. We should beware trying to 
hit all targets with one bullet. We should avoid trying to be like the 
proverbial man who leaped upon his horse and rode off in all direc- 
tions. We should not try to emulate the student who prepared a theme 
on “The Universe and Two or Three Other Things.” We should, 
rather, select and focus content sharply on one person—the student 
who hopes some day to marry and who is in one way or another, for 
good or for ill, currently in preparation for marriage. This does not 
mean that he be exposed to no background material, that he learn noth- 
ing except what is immediately applicable to his personal life. It does 
mean, however, that the student rather than the subject matter be con- 
sidered the point of departure. 

In one semester no student can thoroughly cover any area of knowl- 
edge. Therefore, every course in the curriculum represents selection of 
material according to some criterion. When subject-matter is the in- 
structor’s point of departure, selection of material is made upon the 
basis of logical or historical relationship or upon the basis of someone's 
judgment as to what minimum or introductory learning in a given area 
ought to be. The instructor says, in effect, ‘‘Of all that is known in this 
particular area of knowledge, that is what I think a student can and 
should master in one year. If you are interested, you are welcome to 
take this course. If some of the material meets your needs as you see 
them, that is good. If some of it does not meet your needs as you see 
them, that is unfortunate, for it is, after all, accepted knowledge.” 

When students rather than subject-matter are the point of departure, 
selection of materials is based upon student needs, insofar as the instruc- 
tor can become aware of these needs and whether or not the students 
are aware of them. It is this latter approach to content, namely, setting 
up student needs as the point of departure in selection of materials, 
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which seems to this writer to be the more fruitful in developing a func- 
tional marriage course. 

There are, no doubt, some instructors who will say that the above is 
“double talk,” since, no matter what his basis for selection of materials, 
every instructor teaches what he believes his students need to know. In 
a sense, of course, we must admit that this is true. When, however, we 
recognize the limited amount of time that any given student has to 
devote to any area of knowledge except, perhaps, that in which he 
majors or specializes, and the often alarmingly small residue of learn- 
ing which the typical student carries from any college course into his 
post-college years, we must also admit that the point of departure for 
the selection of course materials makes a difference in the relevancy 
of those materials to students’ lives. 

The above is intended in no way to disparage the course in “The 
Family” typically offered in the sociology department. There is a place 
in the curriculum for both a family course and a marriage course. They 
have different objectives and different contents. They need not be in 
competition. Certainly there is no reason to make one give way to the 
other. 

When we seek to discover student needs relative to preparation for 
marriage, we find that there are two general types: Those of which 
students themselves are aware and those of which they should be made 
aware or which may be met without awareness on the students’ part. 
Techniques for discovering student needs are scarcely beyond the rule 
of thumb. Certainly, those techniques are far from refined, far from 
being fully scientific or completely accurate. Some needs cannot be met 
through a course in college: for example, the need for security in child- 
hood or in a home situation. Other needs may be met, at least in part, 
in a marriage course. A rough inventory of these needs may provide 
the basis, the skeleton outline, of a functional coutse in marriage educa- 
tion. Such a rough list of needs follows: 

1. The fact that there are two sexes is basic to human life and is the 
ultimate and fundamental reason for the existence of marriage. Yet the 
two sexes often do not understand one another and do not know how to 
utilize their differences for mutual happiness. Students are caught in 
this great maelstrom of bisexuality. They are attracted to one another 
but frequently do not know how to become acquainted. Many are vic- 
tims of ignorance, half truths, or outworn traditions in formulating 
their attitudes toward the opposite sex. They have relatively few guide- 
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posts for setting their standards of behavior and some of these guide. 
posts are out of date. 

2. Most students want some day to marry. Many, however, are not 
fully cognizant of the nature of marriage. Students want and need to 
know how they may marry wisely. On the one hand, they are bom- 
barded by an often distorted over-emphasis on love and romance as a 
prerequisite for marriage while on the other they are badgered by fre- 
quent reference to the rising divorce rate. Over and again they ask the 
penetrating question, How can I tell when I am really in love?, seeking 
to distinguish between the “‘real thing” and possible counterfeits. 

3. We may be able to predict roughly what proportion of a particu- 
lar student group will marry and what proportion will remain perman- 
ently single. We can seldom predict, however, into which category a 
given individual will fall. Furthermore, in any student group there are 
likely to be persons who assert that a decision to remain permanently 
unmarried has already been made. Therefore, the questions, What are 
the problems of the single? Can life be made satisfactory without 
marriage? are not at all remote. 

4, With the rapid increase in the number of married women who 
have become wage earners, both sexes are interested in the questions, 
How can a married woman successfully combine marriage and wage 
earning? If she attempts to combine them, what is the husband’s re- 
sponsibility for homemaking? 

5. Students are aware of the importance of making a wise choice of 
marriage partner. Many are in the throes of making such a choice. They 
are face to face with the problems involved. In a campus situation 
where individuals often become attracted to one another, and some- 
times emotionally involved with one another, before such factors as 
home background or religion enter the picture, there are many ques- 
tions and problems concerning mixed marriage. Students want to know 
whether a marriage can be worked out successfully when there is an 
unusual and conspicuous difference between the two persons, such asa 
difference in religious faith, in home background, in economic status, 
in nationality. 

6. Students tend to be physically ready for mating before they are 
socially ready for marriage. The result is stress and strain, wonderment 
and confusion. What is the best age for marriage? How can a person 
tell when he is ready for marriage? are common questions. 

7. On the one hand, there is an unprecedented degree of freedom 
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of discussion and freedom of contact among young people. On the 
other hand, there is a conspicuous paucity of clear-cut social definitions, 
of carefully thought-out standards, of reliable guideposts. Many stu- 
dents are aware of the tug-of-war between their natural impulses and 
their desire to establish a type of behavior which will contribute to 
rather than detract from success in marriage. Petting is a potential prob- 
lem on almost every date. Premarital sexual relations, although proba- 
bly not as common as the most pessimistic assume, are probably more 
common than the most optimistic might hope. 

8. One of the more common and frequently most baffling problems 
faced by students is parents—parents who in one way or another are 
complicating a student’s preparation for marriage. When such prob- 
lems arise, it is not important to attempt to determine who is right and 
who is wrong. It is important to help students increase their under- 
standing of the parent-child relationship and to approach their parents 
on a more mature level. 

9. Fears of various types are more common among students than 
many people realize—fears of sex, of marriage, of childbirth, of the 
opposite sex, of one’s own ability to measure up, of failure, of losing a 
loved one, of numerous other things, some specific, some vague and 
generalized. Usually such fears are expressed only after rapport has 
been established between student and instructor or counselee and coun- 
selor. But they can plague a student so continuously and so poignantly 
that his social life is colored by them, his academic work is affected, and 
his future success in marriage is jeopardized. 

10. Many students are aware of a need for learning better how to 
get along with people and for learning how to become more mature. 

11. Students are naturally affected by this country’s preoccupation 
with sex. Yet their lack of adequate information and of intelligent 
attitudes toward sex is often pathetically apparent. The result is con- 
fusion and sometimes tragedy. They have heard that sex is important in 
marriage yet they do not know how to achieve a satisfactory sexual ad- 
justment in marriage. Sometimes, as an outgrowth of their ignorance, 
they set about before the wedding to “‘test’”’ sexual compatibility. 

12. Almost all students have at least a general notion concerning 
pregnancy and childbirth. Yet an unbelievable number are not sure 
about details. Questions about reproduction are legion. Reflections of 
superstitions and oldwives’ tales in such questions are common. Stu- 
dents know that having children must somehow affect a couple’s mar- 
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riage and they are eager to know how successful family life can be built. 
They wonder about the pros and cons of adoption. 

13. The typical college student knows relatively little about heredity, 
What little he really knows tends to be mixed up with fear, supersti- 
tion, half truth, untruth. Questions of heredity repeatedly arise relative 
to choice of mate or the advisability of having children. 

14. That money is important in setting up and operating a home is 
common knowledge; but many students do not know how to use money 
wisely. 

15. For at least a decade, the uncertainties and tensions of the inter- 
national scene, the ““war psychology” which has permeated our think- 
ing, the imminence of military service for young men, have combined 
to create new problems or accentuate old ones in connection with 
getting married. Students need help in seeing what the effect of such 
factors may be. They need help in developing attitudes, in setting 
goals, in achieving a philosophy that will enable them to make wise 
decisions and to build their lives on solid foundations even in times 
of crisis. 

16. Many students are fundamentally more religious than they 
appear to be to a casual observer. They want to know what part 
religion may play in marriage and how religion may be used as a 
resource for increasing marital success. 

17. Divorce is in the news. Students are interested in it. Because 
of the publicity given divorce and because many students come from 
broken homes or have friends who come from such homes, they have 
many questions concerning divorce. They also have many misconcep- 
tions concerning it. They need help in understanding divorce both as 
a conspicuous phenomenon in present-day American life and as one 
of the elements in the social background against which their own 
Marriages occur. 

To the above list of needs of which students are likely to be aware, 
we may add some items of which the instructor may make his stu- 
dents aware, for example: 

1. Social factors affecting marital success or failure. 

2. The relationship of marital success to community resources. 

3. The contribution that marriage and family life may make to a 
community. Lost 
4. The importance of the premarital medical examination. 

5. The findings of research. 
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6. The intricacies of the laws of marriage and divorce as they may 
affect the individual. 
7. The changing role of husband and wife and what these imply 
relative to preparation for and adjustment in marriage. 
8. The importance of the use of leisure time in marriage. 
9. Changing status of women. 
10. What both sexes may do better to adjust to modern conditions. 
The above lists are not exhaustive. They may, however, serve as a 
point of departure. When we make a list of topics and subtopics for 
discussion, corresponding broadly to the items listed above, we have a 
rough outline of a functional marriage course. Such a course will be 
oriented toward student problems and the problems they will face in 
marriage. It will emphasize the normal rather than the pathological or 
unusual. It will be terminal in nature and will require no prereq- 
uisites. It will cut across other course lines and draw some of its 
materials from areas already established in the curriculum. Other 
materials, however, will prove to be peculiar to the marriage course. 
When we stop to consider how many separate courses are offered in 
the typical university, college, or junior college, to what a small pro- 
portion of these any given student is exposed, how few of those to 
which he is exposed contain material directly applicable to prepara- 
tion for marriage, how inadequately the typical student integrates 
what he learns in various courses, and how small is the residue of 
learning from any course carried into post-college years, the estab- 
lishment of a special course focused upon marriage preparation, as 
such, is not only desirable and justifiable but necessary. 
Following is an outline of topics for a functional marriage course 
aimed at student needs: 
1. Differences between men and women. 
a. What these differences are. 
b. How they are produced—heredity, physiological processes, ex- 
perience. 
c. Importance of working out an intelligent adjustment to these 
differences. Possible types of adjustment. 
d. The social ramifications of these differences. The changing status 
of women. The “double standard.” 
e. The question of the equality of the sexes. The complementary 
nature of the sexes. 
2. The reasons for marriage. 
a. Why people marry. 
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b. How the reasons for marriage change as social conditions 
change, and how this affects the individual. 

c. The normalcy of marriage. 

d. Role of love in our life and ideology. Intelligent adjustment 
to “falling in love.” How to distinguish between love and 


infatuation. 


. The permanently unmarried. 


a. Why some people remain single. 
b. Problems to be faced by the single. 
c. Singleness as an adjustment to life. 


i. Can a woman successfully combine wage earning with marriage, 


homemaking and child rearing? 

a. Facts regarding wage earning by women. 

b. Arguments for and against a wife’s wage earning. 

c. Problems to be faced and adjustments to be made. 


. When to marry. 


a. What is meant by “age’’? 

b. What it means to become mature. The role of maturity in 
marital and premarital adjustments. 

c. Problems of early marriage. 

d. Child marriage. 

e. Problems of postponed marriage. 

f. Problems of marriage while in college. 

g. Marriage in war time. 

h. The law. Legal restrictions upon marriage. 


. Courtship. 


a. What courtship is and the problems involved. 
b, Getting acquainted with the opposite sex. 


c. Petting. 
d. Premarital sexual relations. Do such relations affect success in 


marriage ? 


. Engagement. 


a. How long and how intimate should an engagement be? 
b. Should a couple date other persons while engaged ? 
c. Broken engagements. 


. Choosing a marriage partner. 


. Qualities desirable in a husband, in a wife, in a ‘‘date.”’ 
. Research findings. 

. The role of physical attraction. 

. The role of heredity. 

. Why some people make poor choices. 

f. Why choice of marriage partner is difficult today. 
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10. 


5. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


g. Mixed marriage: difference as to age, nationality, race, eco- 
nomic status, family background, education, intelligence, pre- 
vious marital status, religion. 


. Wedding and honeymoon. 


a. What they are and what they mean. Problems involved. 
b. Interest of church and state in the wedding. 
c. Secret marriage and its problems. 
Personality adjustment in marriage. 
. Facts and principles involved in getting along with people. 
. The meaning and normalcy of conflict in marriage. 
. Criteria of success in marriage. 
. Social factors influencing success or failure in marriage. 
The contribution of community resources to marriage. 
. Individual characteristics affecting success or failure in marriage. 
. Research findings. 
. Sexual adjustment in marriage. 
. The influence of the war situation on adjustment in marriage. 
. Sources of information to which the individual or a couple may 
turn. 
k. The role of marital counseling. 
The importance and use of money in marriage. 
a. Why money is more important in modern marriage than it 
was in marriage of the past. 
b. Principles of budgeting. 
c. Importance of the role of the wife as a specialist in consump- 
tion. 
The use of leisure time in marriage. 
Reproduction. 
a. Facts of reproduction and childbirth. 
b. The effect of pregnancy and childbirth on a couple’s adjustment. 
c. Childlessness and family planning. 
d. Adoption. 
Divorce. 
a. Facts concerning divorce and other forms of marriage breakdown. 
b. Attitudes toward divorce. 
c. Suggested remedies. 
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A functional marriage course is directed toward meeting the more 
common needs of students taken as a group. Through such a course 
they may acquire knowledge of facts and principles, attitudes, tech- 
niques of problem solving which in one way or another play a part 
in marriage adjustment or preparation for marriage. In addition to 
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classroom instruction, it is important that there be an opportunity 
for each individual to take at least the initial steps toward the solu- 
tion of personal problems. This suggests counseling. Such counseling 
is an integral part of a program of marriage education. In addition to 
the benefit which the individual student may derive from such coun- 
seling, there is also a benefit which accrues to the counselor, especially 
when the counselor is the instructor in the course in marriage educa- 
tion. Through counseling, such an instructor is kept very close to live 
student problems. Thus his course continues to be flexible and grow- 
ing. It never becomes crystallized and static. As students change, as 
his insight deepens and his perspective broadens, he incorporates the 
results of his counseling experience into his course. In this way he 
may, at least in part, meet the needs of some students who hesitate to 
come for individual counseling. On the other hand, through such a 
process, he encourages other students to come for counseling. Coun- 
seling and classroom discussion combined constitute the instructor’s 
workshop, his laboratory. Counseling is a very effective antidote to 
the development of an “armchair” approach to instruction. It is an 
effective means of keeping instruction student-centered rather than 
subject-matter-centered. 
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The Case for the Independent, Privately 
Endowed College of Liberal Arts* 


KENNETH I. BROWN 


I 


HE CASE for the independent, privately endowed college must be 

given not in terms of a single college, but in terms of the Ameri- 
can educational scene. As I see that scene there is a tremendous 
necessity for academic variety. We don’t know enough about educa- 
tion to be dogmatic. It is not yet proved that any one single kind of 
education is the only kind that does the good job. 

There is need in America, therefore, for the tax supported college, 
state and municipal, and also for the strong independent, private 
college. There is need for the small college and for the large college. 
There is need for the college where the sexes are segregated and 
those where they mingle freely. There is need for the church-related 
college ministering to the children of church families, and there is 
need for those colleges which recognize no official religious affiliation. 
We need variety in size. We need the college which, like some of our 
great state institutions, is sprawling, measuring its students by the 
thousands. We need the small college where the student is carefully 
chosen and the ratio of faculty to students can be kept one instructor 
to eight or nine students as it is in a few of our top independent col- 
leges. We need variety in standards. Our great accrediting organiza- 
tions will see to it that the range of difference among those standards 
is not unreasonable. 

Every one of us is acquainted with those institutions which boast 
that they accept only students in the upper fourth of their high school 
classes—although if you investigate further you will see that the 
number of exceptions made to that rule often constitute a fairly strong 
denial of the rule; but what a pity it would be if there were no col- 
leges where the earnest, sincere student who did not achieve the 
upper fourth of his high school class can have a chance at a college 
experience. Therefore, we need variety in admissions. I am strongly 
persuaded that we need variety in curricula, for it is well that one 





* From an address given at the inauguration of Edmund H. Kase as President of 
Western College for Women, October 13, 1951. 
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institution should stress heavily one of the great divisions of learning, 
and another, another. It is well that there should be unusual courses 
in every college, offered because of the competence of some specialist 
on their staff. Public opinion will keep the pendulum from swinging 
too far in the direction of the unusual when it comes to curricula; at 
least I hope it will. 

I am persuaded that if all education were tax supported, there 
would be danger of a single conventional standard with the ultimate 
loss of strength that comes as a result of too great homogeneity. Agri- 
culture and Home Economics have very largely become provinces, 
exclusively, of the state institutions. I am fearful, too, at the straws 
in the wind that seem to indicate that teacher training is following 
this trend. That would be a very great pity, for teacher training 
should be a responsibility not alone of the great colleges of educa- 
tion in our state universities, but of the private, independent colleges 
as well. And I speak out of my personal experiences to say that some 
of our choicest teachers have come up to their vocation through the 
independent colleges. When one attempts to state the case for the 
private independent college of liberal arts, there is need, therefore, to 
recognize that academic variety can be a strength and an asset in 
American education. 


II 


Experimentation is the lifeblood of education, both collectively for 
education and individually for the institution. Periodically an insti- 
tution needs to look at itself critically, and continuously it needs to be 
scrutinizing various items of its progress and to experiment with new 
ways. On a regional and on a national scale we need to know what 
the best ways of doing our job are—and also exactly what that job is. 
Within the individual institution, unless there is a continual concern 
for the better way, the untried, the unconventional, life is likely to 
become static and hidebound and traditional. It is true that many of 
the great tax supported institutions have their Bureaus of Educational 
Research and it is true that in some of the specialist fields, such as 
agriculture and engineering, our whole country looks to those institu- 
tions for leadership in research. 

But it is to the independent colleges of liberal arts that we have 
turned for experimentation in curriculum and teacher methods, in 
admission and in the kind of examination-procedure which will be 
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educational as well as evaluative. I am not meaning to minimize what 
the University of Minnesota did in their General College program— 
and other efforts will come to your minds—but for the most part the 
great tax-supported institutions are pressed to care for the numbers 
in the undergraduate colleges and simply caring for numbers can be 
an all-consuming job. It is the liberal arts colleges which have pro- 
vided us with the major new patterns of education. I think of the 
Harvard tutorial plan, the Princeton preceptorial plan, the experi- 
ment in housing which Yale has conducted, the core courses which 
came from Columbia and, of course, the multiple experimentation 
which has come out of the University of Chicago. But those, you will 
say, are all the great liberal arts colleges; has nothing come from the 
smaller? Indeed it has, look at what Antioch has stood for through 
the years. Look north of Antioch to Hiram in your own state, and 
note the Hiram plan with its emphasis upon the single study. Turn 
south to Berea for a pattern of education which includes work re- 
sponsibility—and a campus life which is geared to the needs of the 
particular student which Berea attracts. Or, consider the leadership in 
new ways that such colleges as Wabash, Macalester, Wooster, Grin- 
nell have given us. 

Whenever you have a chance to present the case for the inde- 
pendent private college of liberal arts, you are forced, I think, to offer 
the argument that there is need today for wise, continuous educational 
experimentation and if we may judge from the past, more of this 
appears to be done in the independent private colleges, than in the 
great tax-supported institutions, at least on the undergraduate level. 


Ill 


But neither of these two claims is of itself complete justification for 
the continuation of a privately supported system of education. If it 
were only for the variety in the educational pattern or the item of 
experimentation, I would seriously doubt whether a private college, 
even with tentacles around my heart-strings, would move my purse to 
open. There is another and a stronger argument to be offered and 
that is the need for continuing protection of the precious heritage of 
academic freedom. Here the private college may well scrutinize itself 
to make sure whether it is offering that protection or whether, like 
some of our colleges, it is becoming a tamed defender of the status 
quo and the belligerent critic of the unorthodox idea. 
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Earlier it was customary for the independent college, usually 
church supported, to look for religious heresy in its own campus life, 
whereas the tax-supported colleges, less concerned for the unconven- 
tional in religion, looked for political and economic heresy. Today, 
curiously enough, with the shifting of the wind, we hear relatively 
little of religious heresy, whereas both the independent college and 
the tax-supported institution have the ear cocked for the unorthodox 
in the political and economic realm. All of us are aware of the tre- 
mendous political pressure which can be brought on the leaders of our 
tax-supported institutions, both municipal and state. The situations at 
the University of Texas and the University of Louisiana in recent 
years are still too fresh in our minds to cause us to overlook the possi- 
bility of this kind of damper on academic freedom. We shall be both 
blind and dumb if in the pride of knowing that political pressure is 
not likely to be so exerted on the private college, we overlook other 
sources from which pressure equally strong can come—pressure which 
would destroy academic freedom. There is, for example, the press 
which can be both the enemy and the friend of academic freedom. 
Moreover, can it not be stated quite without emotion that when the 
liberal arts college looks to industry for support as it does and as it 
should, it opens itself to a possible danger of pressure from industry 
that it shall teach only those political and economic doctrines which 
are acceptable to industry? 

It may well be that you will say, ‘““Why not? Does not industry, 
if it is going to support private education, have the right to approve 
that which is being taught in those institutions? Did not the church 
in the days when it was supporting its colleges far more generously 
than it is at the present time, with certain glorious exceptions, have 
the right to demand that the teaching of the institution be in accord 
with the thought of the church? In other words, doesn’t the man who 
pays the piper call the tune?’”’ Well, if he does, the piper is not en- 
tirely free and neither does the music have the musical freedom which 
we desire for it; and if any group, whether politicians or industrialists 
or journalists or churchmen, are going to hold the final word whether 
this shall be taught and this shall not be taught, that this man shall be 
invited to speak and that man refused a listening, then that cherished 
possession of education known as academic freedom is a wounded 
bird. 

I am not pleading for irresponsibility; I am not pleading for the 
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right of radicalism to be heard. The college must always be accounta- 
ble to public opinion. That is platitude but sound truth. I recognize, 
as all of you do, that in the kind of civilization we have there must 
be certain kinds of censorship, but I don’t want any more kinds than 
are absolutely necessary for the welfare of the group. I am aware that 
there must be restrictions on the freedom of an irresponsible president 
or an irresponsible faculty, or maybe an irresponsible Board of Trus- 
tees, if steps are taken which are endangering the mental and spiritual 
welfare of the student body. 

Nevertheless, academic freedom is one way whereby the mental 
and spiritual welfare of the student body are guarded and strength- 
ened. Education is advanced when students are taught to hear both 
sides of a question. Good education requires that the student shall be 
able to have access to all of the facts; even such facts as may be offen- 
sive to certain groups represented in the school’s clientele. Education 
demands for the student the right to disagree. 

You are aware of the recent survey recorded in the New York 
Times, when a summary of the situation on a number of college 
campuses seemed to indicate that now more than in the past the 
teacher and the student alike feel restricted in their right to investigate 
controversial subjects and take unpopular sides. The report went on 
to list some of the pressures which are upon both the president and 
the faculty and students to think within conventionally accepted lines. 
If that day comes when our faculties in the field of their competence 
do not feel free to express judgments and opinions which are con- 
trary to popular thought; if that time ever comes when a student with 
the eagerness and the zest of youth becomes afraid to espouse an un- 
popular cause; if that time comes when any president modifies his 
educational ideals under the temptation of dangling gifts or possi- 
ble bequests, then something has happened not alone to the hurt of 
academic freedom, but to the hurt of education itself. 

What we as the American people need is to do a great deal more 
hard, factually-centered socially-sensitive thinking on the great issues 
of our day, and that kind of thinking is something more than slither- 
ing along in the grooves of popular opinion. It is easy to condemn 
Nehru and India because they have not been willing to follow in our 
train, but when you travel in India and talk with the Hindu you get a 
picture of America through the Indian mind which is very different 
from that picture which you and I gather from our American radios. 
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Herbert Morrison the other day in Washington spoke on the necessity 
of England’s export trade, crying that if she did not export she must 
die, and he spoke in the face of the strongly voiced opposition of 
America to the trading of Britain with the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Justice Douglas has been roundly spanked by the papers and 
the commentators for his judgment that Red China should be recog- 
nized, repeating, as it. were, the earlier judgment of Leighton Stuart, 
our former ambassador to China. I am not wise enough to know 
whether Nehru is right or not; I do not know whether the internal 
economic needs of Britain are such that she must export or die; I do 
not know enough about the situation in Red China and the political 
implications to be in a position to judge. The thing that bothers me 
most is that although a nation may believe itself to be one hundred 
per cent right, when it comes to feel itself one hundred and one per 
cent right, allowing no variation of thought and silencing all opposi- 
tion, then there is danger. When this happens on an American college 
campus, then you have the bird of academic freedom plucked of all 
its feathers, lying shivering, wounded, a little object of mixed pity 
and contempt. McCarthyism has become a symbol of the means and 
methods taken to frighten people into the street of one-way thinking. 
And the relation between McCarthyism and the foes and even the 
half-friends of academic freedom is dangerously intimate. 

Mr. President, I sincerely trust that in the opportunities that come 
to you in the days ahead to choose your faculty you will choose men 
and women of intellectual competence, of moral integrity, of high 
intellectual virtue, whom you can trust in the classroom, and trust 
with the precious gift of academic freedom. I shall hope likewise, Mr. 
President, that the time will never come on this campus, as presuma- 
bly it has on some others, when any student would feel herself restrict- 
ed from an honest expression of opinion, an honest expression of any 
Opinion in good taste—and you and I will agree that good taste is 
not necessarily thinking as you and I do. 

The obligation is just as strong on the state institution as on the 
private colleges to maintain academic freedom. The job will be easier 
for the privately endowed college because of its freedom from politi- 
cal entanglements, and for that reason its responsibility is the greater 
to offer continuous and strong protection for that cherished spirit of 


inquiry. 
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IV 


But there is still larger point to be made in the case for the inde- 
pendent liberal arts college and that is the right to put religion at the 
center of the campus life. Whether it wants to or not is a question 
which it alone can decide, but at least legally it has a right, whereas 
our great sister tax-supported institutions may not do so, at least not 
with the same freedom. I find myself fearful whenever I draw this 
line of distinction for I think it is only an approximation at truth. 
That is to say, I know some of the great tax-supported institutions 
which do in my judgment a better job at the religious orientation of 
their students or at least in the opportunities which they offer their 
students, than some so-called church-related colleges. 

Not far from here there is a state teachers college, in a state where 
by law departments of religion can be established. But who under 
heaven would think of establishing a new department in any field, let 
alone a department of religion, in these days of budget-headaches and 
enrollment-drops? Yet, last month for the first time I believe in the 
history of that institution, there was installed a Department of Re- 
ligion with a well-trained man brought in to teach it and with a 
variety of courses of the kind that you will find in the stronger of our 
church colleges—and that in a state teachers college in the year of 
our gracious Lord and our academic poverty of 1951. 

The difference, it would seem to me, comes in this fact: legally and 
with the approval of the clientele, the independent privately-endowed 
college of liberal arts can, if it wants to, make religion the center of 
its curricular life, the center of its extra-curricular life, and a pivotal 
point of motivation and activity for the entire institution. Note please, 
that I say #f it wants to. 

The state university is not free to do just this. Recently I spent 
some time with a friend who is director of religious activities at one 
of the greatest of our state universities. The fact that he is there with 
that title, his salary paid by state funds, is evidence of the desire of 
the administration to give a place to religion in their educational pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, he is as restricted as a bird in a cage. Around the 
circumference of that great university stand more than a score of stu- 
dent foundations representing the various churches and sometimes the 
subdivisions of the churches. His job is to bring them together into a 
common religious council; he chairs their discussions; he referees their 
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battles. And action is never taken unless there can be a complete 
unanimity. Compare the difficulty and the frustrating limitations of 
that kind of effort with the freedom that Western, for example, 
enjoys. 

And in speaking of making religion the center of the educational 
process, let me make these two comments just as briefly but just as 
forcibly as I know how. I am not talking for a single moment about 
diluted or inferior education. I want education of the very best qual- 
ity, pure wool and 100 inches wide. Please do not interpret what I 
may say as indicating that I would substitute piety for scholarship or 
believe that character-building is the first objective of a college. It is 
not—the first objective is the training of the mind. 

And again when I speak of putting religion at the center of the 
educational process I am not meaning just the establishment of a 
Department of Religion, the setting up of either voluntary or compul- 
sory chapel, the arrangement of a certain number of faculty members 
to be of the accepted denomination—and then going off for an enjoy- 
able fishing trip. By making religion the center of the campus, I am 
meaning the kind of organization of campus life and the kind of 
administration of campus life wherein the student is invited to think 
clearly, logically, and frequently; wherein the student and faculty in 
happy comradeship push on in their search for truth; wherein both 
faculty and students are tempted upward by the compulsion of the 
great ideal; and, for us as Christians, wherein both faculty and stu- 
dents have held before them that vision of high greatness which, 
again for us as Christians, we find in the life of the Master. 

I am not saying for a moment that all will be in common agree- 
ment—that is not true. Neither am I saying that you would have a 
unanimity of commitment to the Christian faith, varying as it can 
from the ultra-conservative to the ultra-liberal. I would think it highly 
desirable in any college to have a mixture of faiths with a representa- 
tion of the Oriental as well as the Occidental. What can be the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a college which has religion at the center is a 
high seriousness of purpose—a commitment to integrity, and a recog- 
nition of the values and the validity of some Creative Power behind 
values that give them their warranty. 

Would you not agree with me that of all of the things most needed 
in American education today nothing is more urgently needed than 
this? We have struck a new low both in education and in our political 
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and our civilian life; a new low of inattention to the moralities and to 
the ethical codes that bind life together. If we are to come out of this 
moral depression which is upon us today, a depression just as real 
and perhaps more devastating in the long run than the economic 
depression of the 30’s, it will be because through the churches and 
through the schools and through the colleges, through the homes and 
through all of the various community agencies which work for better- 
ment of society, there is a renewed effort to bring to the American 
people, both young and old, a sense of freedom, yes, but also of the 
obligations of freedom; and joy of living, yes, but more than that the 
responsibilities of the joy of living; an awareness of the inter-relation- 
ships of life, yes, but even more than that, awareness of the relation- 
ship of the individual to the God behind life, to a working, creative, 
forgiving Heavenly Father. 

With the inauguration of a new president, every college is launched 
on a new day. And with that new day comes the opportunity of evalu- 
ating the purposes and the objectives of the college. The new presi- 
dent will shortly, I am confident, be asking you for increased support. 
They all do it. And you, in turn, out of your loving loyalty to Western 
will ask yourself, ‘““Why should I?” The answer I think will be that 
one of the sturdy, pioneering, independent private colleges of liberal 
arts is doing for a group of young Americans something that deserves 
your admiration and your support. And if you give that support, it 
will not be in resentment or antagonism to the great universities of 
the country. They have a place which they are filling for the most part 
well. But rather, in loyalty you will recognize the need in America for 
variety in the educational pattern and the wisdom of protecting 
every chance for discerning experimentation. You will strengthen in 
Western the will to protect the heritage of academic freedom. Also, I 
think you will be bringing your support to Western because of the 
opportunity in the private independent college for a religious center 
about which the life of the institution can be built. 

For there are some of us who believe that the road to Greece with 
its freedoms and glories of the mind lies through Jerusalem where 
the heart of man is touched. 











Making Residence Hall Management Easier 
CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


OT MANY years ago it was believed that out-of-class experiences 

had no place in a college or university program. Now, educa- 

tors are fairly well agreed that lessons learned in out-of-class activities 

are just as important a means of student development as are those 
lessons learned in class and laboratory. 

However, those who have observed students as they engage in the 
various aspects of residence hall living are inclined to believe that 
lessons learned in such group living are more lasting and, hence, more 
significant than are those lessons learned in other out-of-class activi- 
ties, values from such living usually being thought of in terms of 
learning to live with others and of learning to co-operate in group 
functions. 

But there is another aspect which, if expanded, will do at least two 
things—help students develop a further feeling of awareness of 
responsibility toward the group, and make the administration of resi- 
dence halls easier for the college or university officials under whose 
jurisdiction lies the operation of the halls. It is this latter aspect which 
holds our attention. 

Students like to grumble. “The food is poor.” ‘Helpings aren't 
large enough.” ‘‘Why can’t we have this or that for meals?” “Room 
rents are too high.” “The maid and janitor service is not up 
to standard.”” ‘Noise made by some residents disturbs our studying.” 
“Practical jokers keep our floor in an uproar.” “We don’t want to 
dress for dinner.” These are but a few of the complaints one hears 
every year. The attitude on the part of some in administration or man- 
agement seems to be to disregard student opinion as often as possible 
and to say, “This is it. You'll conform, or else.’’ Others tell the stu- 
dent residents something like this, ““We are willing to listen to you 
and to do what we can to help in any situation. Write out your com- 
plaint so that we may know exactly what you have in mind. We'll be 
able to discuss it more fully if you do that.” If the complaint seems 
to be something affecting a large group of students the answer may 
be, ‘‘Have your house government designate a certain few as a com- 
mittee representing the hall. We'll know, than, that you are represent- 
ing all the students and not speaking for yourselves only.” 
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These answers are such that the student residents are made aware 
of two things: that management is willing to listen, and that 
those purporting to speak for the residents have assumed a responsi- 
bility toward the student residents when they do speak. Many com- 
plainants never appear when invited to pin down their resentments 
on paper and many, when told to get an authorization from their 
house government, do not care to carry their complaints there, or the 
student officers do not give their sanction to the airing of the griev- 
ance, real or fancied, before management. 

Another method, perhaps even more potent in keeping down the 
number of complaints and in building morale in the halls, is the use of 
student committees, appointed by the house government or elected by 
the residents, such as a food committee, a service committee, a lounge 
committee, and so on. Such committees, when properly organized, 
serve as a buffer between management and residents and as a channel 
through which two currents flow—one from residents to manage- 
ment and the other from management to residents. Probably more 
important to management is the feeling which is thus gradually en- 
gendered in the student residents that they have a stake in the halls 
and a voice, however small, in their management. If there is dissatis- 
faction with the food—the quantity served, the dishes served, or the 
style of preparing and cooking—the battle is more than half won 
before it starts, so far as management is concerned, if the student 
committee can sit down, their comments heard, and explanations 
given by the dietitians as to why it is impossible to comply with the 
requests under discussion. Or, it may be that there is no reason why 
the students’ requests cannot be granted—those in charge simply not 
being aware of residents’ thoughts on the matter. 

Breakage—deliberate or through horseplay—vandalism, disregard 
of the rights of others, and the resulting complaints—these and many 
more are a constant headache to management in many halls, most of 
which can be alleviated or done away with almost entirely by making 
the residents feel that the halls are their homes away from home and 
the sentiment developed that these are good places to live, not just 
hotels—places to sleep and eat. How to develop this feeling is the 
question. It has been observed that such a feeling is usually propor- 
tionate to the length of time the hall has been in operation. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to develop a feeling of loyalty and a sense of 
belonging to a hall just opened. It takes a few years for the residents 
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to develop that pride which management wishes to foster, but it can 
be done, and one of the ways is for management to encourage stu- 
dents to handle their own affairs. 

Offenses on many campuses, when occurring in the halls, are han- 
dled by management; when occurring out of the halls by the deans or 
by institutional disciplinary committees. If the desire can be created 
within the residents to take care of their own problems, and if local 
experience shows that student disposition of problems is effected 
judiciously, in many cases the dean’s office or the campus disciplinary 
body will be happy to have the student residents handle their own 
disciplinary cases which affect the halls and not the campus in general. 

Such house disciplinary committees cannot be set up from above. 
To make them conscientiously operative to the degree wished for by 
management the desire to handle their own problems must come from 
the residents. Often, talking with some of the house leaders, casually 
telling them of experiences of other halls or other campuses and of 
the possibility of being able to handle their own problems here will 
be all the impetus necessary. 

When house disciplinary committees are organized the membership 
may be composed from among those residents petitioning for a place 
on the committee, or the executive council of the hall government 
may make up the disciplinary board. In general, it seems that the 
former method has more to recommend it, for the house officers are 
busy enough without sitting as a disciplinary committee, and the 
more students interested in house affairs the better will be the hall. 

After the disciplinary committee is organized, how does it get any 
business? Ideally, from the standpoint of management, it is always 
hoped that there never will be any cases for the committee to con- 
sider. And residents would have it that way, too. However, for 
example, when noise becomes excessive over a long enough period of 
time, residents are bound to complain. Or horseplay may develop into 
fire hazards or into other dangers incompatible with the precepts of 
good group living. With the proper functioning of a hall disciplinary 
committee, these matters will be taken up with that body rather than 
with management. After a complaint is submitted in writing the dis- 
ciplinary body will meet, discuss the case, decide whether or not to 
hear the case, and if the matter is deemed serious enough for con- 
sideration, hear the complainants and defendants, and decide on the 
disposition of the case. 
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What punishments can such a disciplinary committee impose, one 
may wonder? It can go just as far as management can go, and in some 
cases farther. Management will have a difficult time imposing a fine 
and making it stick. A student committee can do it, with the sum 
collected going into the house treasury. Denial of the right of partici- 

ation in all house functions and virtual ostracism by fellow residents 
will insure the fine being paid. The disciplinary committee can impose 
a reprimand more galling to the student than one coming from man- 
agement, because it comes from his peers and fellow residents with 
whom he is in daily contact. The student committee, with the backing 
of management, can impose probationary periods the breaking of 
which means immediate dismissal from the halls. Or, if the case is 
serious enough, the committee may ask management to dismiss a resi- 
dent immediately. 

Do these committees do the job? We believe they do. A survey of 
our records shows that there have been fewer infractions of rules of 
house and school and that there have been fewer headaches for man- 
agement since the development of student disciplinary committees. 
It hasn’t been easy at times to get the house as a whole to assume 
responsibility for the conduct of its own members. I remember one 
time when a hall wished to pass the student responsibility to manage- 
ment. The residents were told that it would be a simple matter for 
the police to include the interior of the halls on their rounds, and that 
the matter in question could certainly be handled that way. The thought 
of police patrolling their hall was so repugnant that the students took 
the matter in hand without further ado, solving this particular situa- 
tion so well that from that time on that hall never hesitated to take 
hold of its own problems, however difficult. 

Occasionally, disciplinary committees have asked me to sit in the 
room while they were handling cases and I have constantly been 
amazed at the wisdom and good judgment which has been exhibited 
by the committees. I have seen them cut cocky and arrogant indi- 
viduals down to size in short order and make them like it. I once 
heard a lecture given a recalcitrant student which would have been 
wonderful coming from a dean of twenty years’ experience; coming 
from a twenty year old senior it was magnificent. With proper guid- 
ance and interest, management need have no fear that student disci- 
plinary committees in the residence halls will not do an adequate job. 
Give them a trial; they'll make management's job easier. 











Who Receives Our Scholarships? 
WILLIAM H. WARREN, JR. 


It is a commonplace of the democratic faith that education is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance and growth of freedom of thought, 
faith, enterprise, and association, Thus the social role of education 
in a democratic society is at once to insure equal liberty and equal op- 
portunity to differing individuals and groups.? 


HE FIRST of these statements by the President’s Commission on 

Higher Education would provoke little argument. However, 
there is serious doubt that education in our society at present insures 
“equal liberty and equal opportunity.” The existence of social and 
economic barriers to higher education for a large percentage of the 
qualified youth of this country is an established fact. These barriers 
are a real threat to the maintenance or growth of freedom. 

The strides which have been made in recent years in extending the 
opportunities for higher education are noteworthy. The growth of the 
community college movement, the increase in state-supported institu- 
tions, decentralized campuses—all are bringing higher education 
within reach of more American youth. Yet a heavy responsibility for 
making higher education available to greater numbers of qualified 
young men and women still zests with the privately endowed colleges 
and universities. In this period of rising costs in education, the institu- 
tions’ success in meeting this responsibility is related more than ever 
to their ability to provide financial assistance to those who seek higher 
education. How successful are the colleges in extending educational 
opportunity to ‘differing individuals and groups’? 

To answet this question for the College of the University of Chi- 
cago was the object of the author’s study of a group of students who 
applied for financial aid and who entered the undergraduate program 
in the autumn of 1950. In planning the study, it was not naively 
assumed that college scholarship programs are administered solely to 
extend educational opportunities to underprivileged groups. Other 
factors such as the promotion of particular educational philosophies, 
the sponsorship of particular religious groups, geographical distribu- 


* Higher Education for American Democracy: The Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947). 
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tions, alumni pressures, and recognition of certain occupational 
groups are known, if not always acknowledged, to influence the poli- 
cies governing the awarding of scholarships and grants in most insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless, it was felt that analyses of the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the two groups, those requesting and receiv- 
ing financial aid and those receiving no aid from the institution, and 
a comparison between the two groups and with the general population 
would be useful in evaluating the contribution made by that institu- 
tion to the extension of educational opportunity. 


THE PROBLEM 


First, the composition of the class and its major subgroups, in terms 
of social and economic factors, had to be ascertained. What were the 
social-economic characteristics of the student group which entered in 
the autumn of 1950 without financial aid from the University? 
What were the social-economic characteristics of the group which 
entered the College with honor entrance scholarships and tuition 
remissions? 

Second, comparisons of the two subgroups with each other and 
with the general population, and comparisons of the scholarship 
winners with the unsuccessful scholarship applicants had to be drawn 
to determine the extent of economic and social selectivity in this 
institution. How did the group entering in the autumn of 1950 with 
scholarship awards and tuition remissions compare, in terms of the 
social-economic characteristics, with the group entering without mak- 
ing application for or receiving financial aid? Were these two groups 
representative of the general population? How did the group which 
entered with scholarship awards and tuition remissions compare with 
the group which applied unsuccessfully for financial assistance? 
Were the unsuccessful applicants for scholarships representative of 
the general population? 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Seven social and economic factors were investigated having been 
selected on the bases of their possible relevance to social and economic 
selectivity and of the availability of data on the factors for an ade- 
quate sampling of the several groups to be studied. Parental income is 
represented by gross income, wherever possible, of one or both 
parents and children under eighteen, if employed. Parental occupation 
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(i.e., of the head of the family or the father if both parents are em- 
ployed) is classified according to ten Bureau of the Census occupa- 
tional classifications :* professional and technical persons; farm owners 
and managers; managers, officials and proprietors; clerical workers; 
sales workers; craftsmen, foremen, etc.; operative; private household 
and other service workers; farm laborers; other laborers. Level of 
parental education is classified in four categories: those who did not 
finish high school, high school graduates, those who attended college, 
college graduates and those with post-graduate work. Data for mothers 
and fathers are presented separately; no attempt has been made to 
provide an index of parental education. Nativity of parents is classi- 
fied as native or foreign. In cases in which one or both parents were 
born outside the United States, credit was given to the foreign coun- 
try, consistent with the practice of the Census Bureau. Marital status 
is divided into three categories: married, widowed, divorced; the 
marital status is defined in terms of present status, although previous 
marriages may have ended in divorce or death of the partner. Size of 
the family is represented by the number of living offspring who share 
at least one parent with the student, who live or have lived in the 
same household with the student, and who are considered by the 
student to be his siblings; figures include the student himself. Size 
and type of home community is defined in terms of Bureau of the 
Census definitions of rural and urban communities, the classifications 
of individual communities being based on listings for the Sixteenth 
Census.° 

The use of these seven social and economic characteristics is not 
intended to imply that each is independently contributive to the total 
complex of factors which led to selection for financial aid. The close 
relationship among these factors is obvious. But each may be con- 
sidered as lending something slightly different to that complex of 
factors, and may therefore be justifiably considered alone. 

The data concerning parent’s country of birth, occupation, educa- 
tion, and marital status, and the size of family and the home com- 
munity were obtained from the application for admission to the Uni- 
versity. A supplementary statement of finances, submitted by the 


2U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1950. Alphabetical Index of 
Occupations and Industries (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950). 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940. Popu- 
lation: Number of Inhabitants (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), 
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parents of applicants for scholarships, provided information about 
family income and served to corroborate the data on marital status, 
parental occupation, and size of the family. The information relative 
to family income of those applying for admission without financial 
aid was obtained through a questionnaire, sent to the 285 students 
for whom local addresses were available, which asked the student or 
his parent to check the income bracket representing family income for 
1950 and to return the questionnaire anonymously. A return of 28 
per cent on these questionnaires was obtained. Publications of the 
Bureau of the Census provided the comparative data for the general 
population on five of the six characteristics for which comparisons 
with the general population were made: data for occupational distribu- 
tion of the general population are Bureau of the Census estimates for 
1950, based on representative samples;* data on marital status of the 
population are for men and women, age thirty-five to sixty-four years, 
adapted from Current Population Reports’ from estimates based on 
sampling for March 1950; data on educational level of the general 
population are for men and women age thirty-five to sixty-four years 
on samples enumerated in 1947°; data for the nativity of foreign-born 
groups in the general population were selected from reports of the 
Sixteenth Census of 1940" to show country of origin of the parents 
of native-born children who ranged from five to fourteen years of 
age in 1940, and would therefore be in the college group studied in 
1950; data on the native-born parents of this age group® and on dis- 
tribution of the general population® were also obtained from Six- 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census. 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Report, 
Series PC-7, No. 2, “Employment and Income in the United States by Regions: 
1950,” April 11, 1951, 28-30. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1951). 

°U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports: Population Character- 
istics, Series P-20, No. 33, p. 10, February 12, 1951 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1951). 

°U. S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1950 (71st 
ed.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1951), p. 114. 

‘U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
lation: Nativity and Parentage of the Population. Country of Origin of the Foreign 
Stock (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 90. 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Popu- 
lation: Characteristics of the Population (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1941), II, 22. 

°U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Popu- 
lation: Number of Inhabitants (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1941), 
i 2. 
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teenth Census reports. The Federal Reserve Bulletin’® provided the 
estimated distribution of income for 1950. 

The subjects investigated were divided into three groups. The 
students without aid numbered 285 men and women out of 310 who 
entered the University in the autumn of 1950 without applying for 
or receiving financial aid. The stadents-with-aid group included 184 
out of 188 students who entered with financial aid of at least one-half 
tuition in the form of scholarships and tuition remissions obtained 
through the University. The wnsuccessful-scholarship-applicants 
group numbered 194 students, a random sample from among 617, 
who applied for aid but failed to receive it and did not enter the 
institution. The students in all three groups qualified for admission 
to the University, thus they represented a relatively highly selected 
group intellectually and academically. The group referred to as the 
entering class was a combination of the students with aid and the 
students without aid which together represented 88 per cent of the 
class entering in the autumn of 1950. The remaining 12 per cent 
were scholarship applicants who failed to receive financial aid but 
enrolled. 

Applicants for entrance scholarships in the University are con- 
sidered for aid primarily on the basis of four factors: high school 
record, performance in a test of scholastic aptitude, range and quality 
of participation in school activities, and the comments and recommen- 
dations of school counselors and principals. The factor of relative 
need for financial assistance among the qualified applicants guides the 
scholarship committee in its decisions. 


THE RESULTS 


The Students-without-Aid Group. The group of students who 
entered the University in the autumn of 1950 without financial aid 
from the institution were predominantly from homes in which the 
family income exceeded $7,500 and the median income was $9,000. 
Two-thirds of the parents of this group were in professional-technical 
and managerial-official-proprietary occupations. Over 50 per cent 
of the fathers had been educated beyond high school and 36 per cent 
had been graduated from college. Forty per cent of the mothers had 
only been graduated from high school but another 36 per cent had 


***1951 Survey of Consumer Finances, Part I: The Economic Outlook and Liquid 
Asset Position of Consumers,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1951, 627-644. 
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gone on to attend college, more than half of them having graduated 
from institutions of higher education. One or both of the parents of 
nearly 40 per cent of this group were born outside of the United 
States. Over 80 per cent of the parents of this group were still 
married, 8.6 per cent widowed, and 7.5 per cent divorced. The 
median number of children in these families was 1.73. Urban com- 
munities outside the local metropolitan area with a median population 
between 25,000 and 100,000 provided nearly 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents in this group. An additional 35 per cent resided in the local 
community. 

The Students-with-Aid Group. The students who entered in the 
autumn of 1950 with financial aid were from homes with a median 
income of $5,044. Homes in which the income exceeded $7,500 pro- 
vided 13.6 per cent of the students in this group. The parents of over 
43 per cent of the group were in professional and technical occupa- 
tions, of another 25 per cent in managerial, official, and proprietary 
occupations. Of the fathers of these students, 46.7 per cent had been 
graduated from college and an additional 12 per cent had continued 
beyond high school. Fifty per cent of the mothers had continued their 
education after graduation from high school, and only slightly less 
than half of these completed college. One or both of the parents of 
one-third of the students in this group were born outside the United 
States. Eighty-eight per cent of the parents were still married, 7 per 
cent were widowed, and 3.8 per cent were divorced. The median 
number of children in these families was 1.68. Urban communities 
outside Chicago with a median population under 25,000 provided 
53.8 per cent of the students-with-aid group. The Chicago area alone 
provided 33.7 per cent of those with financial assistance. 

The Students without Aid Compared with the Students with Aid. 
The median income of the students-with-aid group was about $4,000 
less than the median income for the students-without-aid group. 
While less than one-fourth as many of the students with aid came 
from families with incomes over $7,500, over twice as many of them 
had incomes between $3,000 and $7,500. The students with aid were 
drawn more heavily from homes in the professional and technical 
occupations, and from the sales occupations. The managerial, official, 
and proprietary occupations provided a significantly smaller percent- 
age of the students with aid. Ten per cent more of the fathers and 3 
per cent more of the mothers of students with aid had been graduated 





SELECTED DATA: THE PERCENTAGES OF EACH GROUP AND OF THE GEN- 
ERAL POPULATION IN CERTAIN CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE SOCIAL- 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS INVESTIGATED, MEDIAN 
INCOME, AND MEDIAN SIZE OF FAMILY 
(All figures are percentages unless otherwise noted.) 









































Social-Economic _ -_ —- — Entering General 
Characteristics — ” ag Class Populat 
Aid Aid Applic. a. 
Parental Income 
Median Income $9,000 $5,044 $4,071 $5,950 $3 , 000 
Income Range 
$7, 500-over 61.2 13.6 8.3 28.0 6.0 
5 ,000—7, 499 13.8 34.2 21.6 28.0 14.0 
4,000-4,999 10.0 19.0 18.0 16.3 12.0 
3, 000-3999 8.8 20.7 S329 17.1 19.0 
Total 93.8 87.5 71.1 89.4 51.0 
Parental Occupation 
Professional and 

Technical 33-7 43.5 26.8 37.5 8.9 
Managers, Officials, 

Proprietors 33-7 26.6 17.0 30.9 9.0 
Clerical Workers 5.2 6.0 11.9 5.5 12.1 
Sales Workers 6.5 8.1 7.7 7.2 6.7 
Craftsmen, Foremen, 

etc. 6.5 6.0 13.4 6.3 13.7 

Total 85.6 90.2 76.8 87.4 50.4 
Parental Education Father Mother | Father Mother | Father Mother | Father Mother | Father Mother 
College Grad. and 
Post-Grad. 36.5 20.6 | 46.7 22.8 | 23.7 17.0 | 40.4 21.5 | 6.2 4.6 
Only attended College 15.1 16.2 | 12.0 27.2 | 17.0 17.0 | 13.9 20.4] 6.0 7.2 
High-School Grad. only | 23.7 39.2 | 18.5 31.0 | 22.2 35.1 | 21.7 36.0 | 14.7 18.8 
Total 75.3 76.0 | 77.2 81.0 | 62.9 69.1 | 76.0 77.9 | 26.9 30.6 
Nativity of Parents | 
Outside U. S. 38.3 32.9 29.8 36.3 17.2 
Marital Status of Parents 
Married 80.8 88.0 85.6 83.6 88.4 
Widowed 8.6 7.1 7.2 8.0 8.8 
Divorced 7.5 3.8 7.2 6.1 2.8 
No. of Children 
One 22.0 19.0 16.5 20.8 No 
Two 28.8 44.6 34.0 41.1 Data 
Three 92.3 20.1 22.2 21.5 
Total 83.1 83.7 92.7 83.4 
Median No. Child. 1.73 1.68 1.98 1.71 
Size and Type of Home 
Community 
Local urban 35.0 33.7 20.6 34.5 2.6 
Other urban 49.4 53.8 68.2 §2.5 53.9 
Rural 10.0 12.0 10.7 10.7 43-5 
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from college; 7 per cent more of the fathers and 15 per cent more of 
the mothers continued beyond high school. One or both parents of 
5.4 per cent fewer of the students with aid are foreign-born. The 
parents of 8 per cent more of the students with aid were still married 
and 3.7 per cent fewer were divorced. The difference in the median 
number of children in the families of the two groups was negligible, 
although 3.0 per cent fewer of the students with aid were only chil- 
dren. The difference of the median populations for the home communi- 
ties of the two groups (excluding those from the local area) was 
over 25,000. The students with aid tended to come from smaller 
cities than the students without aid. The local city provided only a 
slightly smaller percentage of the students with aid than of the stu- 
dents without aid. 

The Groups and the General Population. Neither of the student 
groups, the students with aid or the students without aid, was repre- 
sentative of the general population in any of the seven social-eco- 
nomic characteristics investigated.™ 

The students-without-aid group had ten times a proportionate per- 
centage of its number from the top income group; from the other 
income groups it received less than a proportionate percentage of stu- 
dents. The group also had nearly four times a proportionate percent- 
age from the professional-technical occupations and an equally dis- 
proportionate representation from the managerial-official-proprietary 
occupations, while the other occupational groups were less than pro- 
portionately represented. In the classifications of educational level 
attained by the men, except the less-than-high-school-graduate cate- 
gory, the students-without-aid group had from 1.5 to 6 times a pro- 
portionate representation of the general population. The group also 
had a higher percentage of divorces among the parents than does the 
general population. While students from the local community pro- 
vided more than thirteen times a proportional percentage of the 
group, urban areas outside Chicago were also more than proportion- 
ately represented among the students without aid. 

Among the students with aid, the percentage from the top income 
group (over $7,500) was over twice that in the general population, 


“It should be emphasized that the use of comparisons between the student groups 
and the general population is not intended as a brief for the establishment of “quotas” 
of any kind in selection policies. The comparisons serve merely to show what seg- 
ments of our population are now being selected in the institution studied. 
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the percentage in the $5,000 to $7,499 group, two and one-half times 
that in the general population. In the other income groups above the 
national median ($3,000), the students-with-aid group also had more 
than a proportional percentage of students. Conversely, the income 
groups below the national median were not proportionally repre- 
sented among the students with aid. The top 32 per cent of the popu- 
lation, on the basis of income, provided more than 66 per cent of the 
students-with-aid group. Three occupational groups, the professional- 
technical, the manager-official-proprietor, and the sales workers, while 
including only one-fourth of the general population, provided 78.2 
per cent of the group—over three times a proportionate percentage. 
In all except the lowest classifications of educational level achieved by 
the parents, the students-with-aid group had a disproportionate per- 
centage ranging from 7.4 times a “normal” percentage of male col- 
lege graduates to 1.2 times a “normal” percentage of male high 
school graduates; from 5 times a proportionate percentage of female 
college graduates to 1.6 times a proportionate percentage of female 
high school graduates. The foreign-born parents, representing 17.2 
per cent of the general population, provided 32.9 per cent of the 
students-with-aid group. The ‘‘married”’ classification of the general 
population was proportionately represented among the students with 
aid. All segments of the urban population were nearly proportionally 
represented in the group, as were the unincorporated rural communi- 
ties under 2,500. The balance of the rural areas was considerably less 
than proportionately represented. 

The Students with Aid and the Unsuccessful Scholarship Appli- 
cants. In comparing the students-with-aid group and the unsuccessful 
scholarship applicants on the basis of the seven social-economic char- 
acteristics investigated, the students with aid represented homes in a 
privileged group economically, occupationally, educationally, and in 
relation to marital status; they were generally from higher income and 
occupation groups, the parents had had more formal education, and 
there were fewer divorces in relation to the unsuccessful scholarship 
applicants. The students with aid came from smaller families and 
from communities at the extremes of the urban population range: 
Chicago and cities of from 2,500 to 25,000. 

The unsuccessful-scholarship-applicants group was most nearly 
representative of the general population on the basis of income. The 
top 32 per cent of the population provided 47.9 per cent of the un- 
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successful scholarship applicants. This group was also most like the 
general population in the distribution of the occupations. However, 
the professional-technical, manager-official-proprietor, and _ sales 
groups provided, respectively, 3, 1.9, and 1.1 times a proportionate 
percentage in the unsuccessful-applicants group. All except the lowest 
level of parental education in the general population were more than 
proportionately represented in the group of unsuccessful applicants. 
On the basis of the distribution of the birthplaces of the parents, the 
unsuccessful-applicant group conformed most closely to the general 
population. The 17.2 per cent of the general population which were 
foreign-born provided 29.8 per cent of the unsuccessful applicants. 
The “divorced” category of the general population was more than 
proportionately represented among the unsuccessful applicants for 
scholarships as it was in the other student groups. All but one of the 
urban classifications of the general population were more than pro- 
portionally represented in the group, with the 56.5 per cent who are 
urban dwellers providing 88.8 per cent of the students in the group. 

The Entering Class. The entering class as a whole was a highly 
privileged group, economically, occupationally, and educationally. 
The top 32 per cent of the general population, on the basis of income, 
provided over 72 per cent of the members of the class. Two occupa- 
tional groups, the professional-technical and manager-official-proprie- 
tor, comprising 17.9 per cent of the general population, provided 
68.5 per cent of the entering class. Forty per cent of the fathers and 
21 per cent of the mothers of this group were graduated from college, 
compared with 6.2 per cent of the men and 4.6 per cent of the women 
in the general population. Although the parents of 82 per cent of the 
native-born children in the general population were born in the 
United States, the parents of only 62 per cent of the students in the 
entering class were native-born. The class had a slightly less-than- 
normal percentage of students whose parents were still married, and 
a slightly greater than normal percentage which were divorced. Over 
60 per cent of the children had only one sibling. Fifty-four per cent 
of the class came from urban centers outside Chicago, a per- 
centage which is equivalent to the percentage of the general popu- 
lation so distributed. Another 35 per cent came from Chicago and 
only 11 per cent from the rural areas which contain nearly 44 per 
cent of the population of the United States. 

The Groups Ranked on Each Characteristic. On the basis of pa- 
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rental income the students-without-aid group was the most select, the 
students-with-aid group ranked second, and the unsuccessful-scholar- 
ship-applicants group third. Only 6 per cent of the first group, 6 per 
cent of the second group and 22 per cent of the third group came 
from the bottom half of the general population, on the basis of family 
income. 

On the basis of parental occupation, the students-with-aid group 
was the most select, the students-without-aid group ranked second, 
and the unsuccessful-scholarship-applicants group ranked third. 
Thirty per cent of the first group, 33 per cent of the second group, 
and 53 per cent of the third group came from homes outside the pro- 
fessional-technical and manager-official-proprietor occupations. Of the 
general population, over 82 per cent were in other occupational 
groups. 

On the basis of parental education, the students-with-aid group was 
the most privileged, the students-without-aid group ranked second, 
and the unsuccessful-scholarship-applicants group ranked third. Of 
the fathers, 59 per cent of the first group, 51 per cent of the second 
group, and 41 per cent of the third group were educated beyond high 
school, while only 8.2 per cent of the men in the general population 
were so privileged. 

On the basis of the birthplace of one or both parents, the unsuc- 
cessful-scholarship-applicants group had the highest percentage 
(68.6), the students-with-aid had the second-highest percentage 
(67.1), and the students-without-aid group the smallest percentage 
(59.6) of children whose parents were born in this country. In con- 
trast, the parents of 82.5 per cent of the general population were 
born in the United States. 

Considering marital status, there is little basis for preference 
among the three groups although the students-with-aid group had a 
smaller percentage of children whose parents were divorced. All 
groups exceeded the general population in which there were 2.8 per 
cent in the “divorced” category. 

On the basis of the median number of children in each of the three 
groups, the students-with-aid group came from the smallest families 
(1.68 children), and the students-without-aid group ranked a close 
second (1.73 children), while the unsuccessful-scholarship-applicants 
group came from the largest families (1.98 children). 

All three groups were drawn heavily from urban areas, the unsuc- 
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cessful applicants having the largest percentage from the cities, the 
students-with-aid ranking second, and the students-without-aid hav- 
ing the smallest percentage from the cities. The three groups ranked 
in the reverse order on the basis of the percentage of students drawn 
from the city in which the institution is located. 

Generally speaking, the students-with-aid group was the most 
favored of the three groups investigated, having parents in high- 
prestige occupations, with superior educational backgrounds, a smaller 
percentage of divorces; the group came from the smallest families. 
This group also ranked only second on the basis of parental income 
and second in the number of students from the urban areas. 

The students-without-aid group was favored second, ranking as 
the most privileged group economically; and ranking second on the 
number of parents in high prestige occupations, on the basis of edu- 
cation completed, on the size of families. They also have the smallest 
percentage from the urban areas outside the local community, Chicago, 
and the largest percentage from that city. 

The least-favored of the three groups, the unsuccessful scholarship 
applicants, was most like the general population on the basis of the 
distribution of income in the group, the occupations of the parents, 
the educational level attained by the parents, and the nativity of the 
parents. However, it was a more heavily urban group than the other 
student groups and hence was less like the general. population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data gathered in this investigation, lack of 
family income, lack of parental education, lower-prestige occupations 
and large families appear to have operated as barriers to entering the 
College of the University of Chicago—either with or without finan- 
cial aid. The processes of social, economic and institutional selection 
seem to favor children of well-educated parents in high-prestige occu- 
pations at the higher income levels with small families living in urban 
areas. 

It should be re-emphasized, however, that the social and economic 
factors investigated do not operate independently of each other or of 
other factors, such as performance in high school and on scholastic 
aptitude tests. Nor are academic and test performance unaffected by 
the operation of the social and economic factors studied. The funda- 
mental interrelationships of these factors in the selection processes 
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should be investigated by the study of samples from each of the stu- 
dent groups, matched on the basis of scholastic aptitude and academic 
performance prior to entrance, to isolate the factors other than merit 
which may have operated in the granting of financial assistance. Of 
course, the isolation of these factors would be handicapped by the 
limitations of present aptitude and intelligence tests which are known 
to reflect social and economic factors in the experience of the appli- 
cant. 

However, on the evidence presented here, it is apparent that the 
entering class in the institution studied was a highly select group on 
the basis of the social and economic factors investigated; that it was 
quite unrepresentative of the general population; and that the grant- 
ing of financial aid tended to increase the homogeneity of the entering 
class in some of the characteristics. While the granting of financial 
assistance to extend the understanding of a particular kind of higher 
education, to benefit particular religious, occupational, or alumni 
groups, or to provide geographical dispersion may be justified, the 
democratic principle of equality of opportunity in education is not 
always being served. 
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University Chancellors and Presidents 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


NE OF the many perplexing characteristics of American higher 
O education is terminology. It is difficult for the uninitiated, and 
not too infrequently for those in the inner circles, to appreciate the 
distinction between college and university, to cite what is perhaps an 
outstanding example. But there are additional instances, especially in 
the realm of administration where the multiplicity of titles for the 
various deans defies any effort at definition or distinction among 
functions. 

A recent event again calls attention to the lack of uniformity and 
the resultant confusion in administrative nomenclature. On December 
15, 1951, The New York Times published a release from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles announcing the appointment of 
Dr. Raymond B. Allen as chancellor. The news story concluded with 
the following explanation: 


The title of chancellor, replacing the title of provost, was created by 
the regents this year in an administrative reorganization designed to 
give heads of both the Los Angeles and Berkeley campuses near- 
autonomy in their operations. However, they will report to the presi- 
dent of the university, Dr. Robert G. Sproul, at Berkeley, rather than 
directly to the regents. The Berkeley chancellorship is still vacant. 


All this is quite clear when considered in its own context. However, 
when one thinks of the prevalent practices of designating the chief 
executive officer of an institution of higher learning in the United 
States, there is likely to arise a good deal of uncertainty with regard 
to the person who exercises the highest authority in administration. 
As is well known, most heads of colleges and universities are called 
president. Some institutions, for no logically discernible reason, pre- 
fer the title chancellor. This practice is shared by the University of 
Buffalo, University of Denver, University of Kansas, University of 
Mississippi, University of Nebraska, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
New York University, University of Pittsburgh, Syracuse University, 
Vanderbilt University, and Washington University (St. Louis). 
There are cases of the presence of both a chancellor and a president 
in the same university. At the University of Chicago, the chancellor is 


* This university also has the office of president honorarius. 
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the superior of the president, while at the University of Southern 
California the former title is assigned to the retired president. In 
either institution the usage is at variance from that indicated by the 
University of California. 

Another instance of the superiority of the chancellor to the presi- 
dent may be found in states having a unified system of public higher 
education. Thus, in Montana, a chancellor is in charge of six separate 
collegiate units, each of which is under the direction of a president. 
The same situation obtains in Georgia and Oregon.” However, here 
too there are deviations from what would appear to be a logical 
custom. The North Dakota State System of Higher Education calls 
its highest officer commissioner, while it refers to the heads of the 
individual colleges as presidents. 

The set-up in New York State reveals a tripartite usage of the 
term president for three levels of administrative authority. The over- 
all director of educational functions has a dual title, Commissioner of 
Education and President of the non-teaching University of the State 
of New York. Then there is a president of the newly organized State 
University of New York, an administrative entity which controls 
state-financed higher education but which is under the supervision of 
the commissioner-president. Finally, each of the executives of the 
state colleges is styled president. It would seem that this poverty of 
vocabulary contributes to a certain amount of confusion about admin- 
istrative relationships. 

The sole example which is similar to the plan initiated at the Uni- 
versity of California has been in effect at the University of North 
Carolina. The head of the university is a president. Each of the three 
constituent institutions, located at Chapel Hill, Raleigh, and Greens- 
boro, is directed by a person designated simultaneously chancellor of 
his own unit and vice-president of the university. On this basis, the 
term chancellor cannot be said to be applicable only to an executive 
of a university. 

To keep the record complete, it is necessary to mention another 
practice with regard to the title of chancellor. At the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, the active administrator is a rector, perhaps the only 
use of this title in this country. The office of chancellor, filled by the 
Archbishop of Washington, D.C., is an honorary one. In the Univer- 





? Oregon also has an honorary chancellor. 

* Out-of-staters and foreigners may have difficulty in distinguishing the University 
of the State of New York, the State University of New York, and New York Uni- 
versity (private). 
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sity of the State of New York, the chancellor exercises a function 
similar to that of a president or chairman of a board of trustees. 

Since it is the theme of this article that titular nomenclature in 
American higher education is far from consistent, it might be well to 
furnish additional illustrations involving the term president. In the 
driver’s seat at the University of Virginia is a president, but the 
corresponding position at Mary Washington College, an integral part 
of the university, is also occupied by a president. In passing, it is to be 
noted that the rector of the university is an individual who would be 
called elsewhere the chairman of the board of trustees. A similar situ- 
ation to that at the University of Virginia exists at Harvard Univer- 
sity, where President James Bryant Conant enjoys the same title as 
Wilbur K. Jordan, who directs the affiliated Radcliffe College. At 
Columbia University, President Dwight D. Eisenhower is not dis- 
tinguished in title from William F. Russell, until recently dean, of 
Teachers College. Incidentally, the directors of the graduate and 
other schools are still called deans. 

One more practice should be cited to show independence in the 
matter of titling retired executive officers. The former president of the 
University of Pennsylvania is now its chairman. In the catalogue his 
name is listed first among the administrators, ahead even of the presi- 
dent, whereas among the trustees he appears after the president. Just 
what the significance is of these positions one is not prepared to say. 

It is time to turn now to the widely accepted “Dictionary of Edu- 
cation” for some guidance. A chancellor is “(1) the chief adminis- 
trative officer of a university (a usage confined to a small number of 
universities); (2) the chief executive officer for a group of institu- 
tions of higher education.’’* A president is defined as “the principal 
administrative officer of an institution of higher education.’’® Is the 
difference precisely clear? Do the definitions reflect the prevailing 
usages? Do the practices conform to the definitions? 


* Carter V. Good, editor, “Dictionary of Education” (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1945), p. 64. 

* Ibid., p. 307. Incidentally, this dictionary omits provost and defines a rector as 
“the head or president of a Jesuit college, appointed by the general of the Society 
of Jesus” (p. 337). A dean is ‘a major officer of an independent college or of a 
division, college, or school of a university, who is responsible, under the president, 
for the administration and supervision of instructional activities or of student rela- 
tions, or both” (pp. 119-20). It is noteworthy that the head of St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N.H.), an Episcopal secondary school, is a rector. The title dean has 
already become accepted as the designation of performers of guidance and other 
administrative functions in the high schools. 
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Enough evidence has been adduced to show that the lack of con- 
sistency in the terminology of higher education in the United States 
helps produce a puzzling situation for the native and especially for 
the foreigner. It is frequently difficult to estimate the extent of admin- 
istrative responsibility from the title of an officer when titles do not 
follow some sort of a pattern. There is bound to be less uncertainty 
when the term chancellor is regularly employed for the office of the 
highest authority in a university. Similarly, if all agree that the title 
president should represent the chief executive, there would be little 
cause for complaint. What complicates matters is the existence of 
contrary procedures by which a chancellor is sometimes above and 
sometimes beneath the president. 

A lesson might be learned from abroad. In Great Britain, the 
difference between the chancellor and vice-chancellor is perfectly 
clear, and all universities make use of these titles. Elsewhere in 
Europe and throughout most areas in the world, it is known that the 
rector is the one at the helm of the university.® 

It may be too much to ask of colleges and universities to bring 
about uniformity in terminology, with respect to titles or otherwise. 
Decentralization, individuality, and the spirit of independence (or is 
it insouciance?) are too strongly ingrained in the national way of 
behavior to permit such a radical step. The most that can be hoped 
for is that institutions will think twice and act prudently whenever 
the question of nomenclature comes up. The action by the University 
of California might induce other institutions to follow suit, with 
further confusion as the inevitable result. Consequently, it will help 
newspaper and professional readers, not to speak of compilers of dic- 
tionaries and glossaries, if those who direct the destinies of higher 
institutions of learning would agree to exercise logical care in the 
determination of new expressions and titles. Whichever style is fav- 
ored, let it be adhered to consistently. 


*In the Philippines, China, Japan, and Korea, the predominant title is president. 
In Israel, the president of the Hebrew University outranks the rector. Canada shares 
the titling problem with the United States: Acadia University (president), Bishops 
University (principal), Loyola College (rector), McGill University (principal), 
McMaster University (chancellor), St. Dunstan’s College (president-rector), Uni- 
versity of Montreal (rector), University of Toronto (president), University of Trin- 
ity College (provost), and Victoria University, president and vice-chancellor). The 
Universities of Manitoba and Western Ontario are headed by presidents, but their 
affiliated colleges are directed by presidents, rectors, deans, principals, and directors. 
Pity the poor foreigner! 
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Office Buildings and the Schools 


CHARLES C. PLATT 


CHOOLS and colleges looking to the needs of expansion may well 
S consider the desirability of the older multistoried office buildings 
for that purpose. 

The cost of new construction is not easily assimilated these days; 
but the old buildings will come at a comparative bargain. There is a 
peculiar urge that enters into such a transaction from both sides. The 
owner of the older office building finds that obsolescence in appear- 
ance, equipment and accommodations are taking a larger and larger 
toll of his financial returns; but from the sale angle, the building cost 
has probably been written off years ago, so that any sort of price for 
the building in addition to the land has a strong attraction, especially 
since he is turning a liability, that would involve the cost of demoli- 
tion as a deduction from the land value, into an asset by the continua- 
tion of its use. Owners of older buildings are therefore exceptionally 
receptive to the school approach. 

Now from the school angle, the average office building of the 
older vintage is a well built structure, sound throughout, good for 
many years of serviceable use. It was built in the days when labor 
and materials were cheap and builders built with greater amplitude. 
The building laws too were less stringent on land coverage, so that 
more usable area per plot is thus provided; and with the shell of the 
building from foundation to roof already constructed a great saving 
of building time and cost is also possible. 

Then too, the general design of the building in traditional archi- 
tecture gives a certain solidity of style and maturity to the school’s 
standing, a distinct advantage to a school though a detriment to an 
office building. Ceilings are generally higher than buildings of later 
design where maximum floor area per building content has been the 
prime consideration; and the extra ceiling heights and window 
heights are especially desirable for auditorium and library, and par- 
ticularly so for classroom occupancy where light and air are primary 
considerations. 

Another advantage is that many of these older buildings have large 
basements and sub-basements extending out under the sidewalks. 
This was for the mechanical plant which was most extensive, since in 
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those days they generated their own heating, electric lighting and 
steam power. With street service now readily available for these utili- 
ties these spaces become usable for other purposes, and are ideally 
adaptable for athletic facilities, including lockers, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, shooting range, bowling, and other sports. 

The principal obstacle to overcome is the occupancy allowance. A 
school requires more than double the occupancy of an office building. 
New stairs and fire towers are costly to construct and confiscate an 
important amount of floor area. The answer is what may be techni- 
cally called a “horizontal exit.” It simply means bisecting the floor 
areas on each floor with a fire partition so that there is an area of 
safety on either side. This doubles the safety factors and occupancy 
allowances for the stairs and thus makes the building available with- 
out structural changes. 

The so-called fire partition requires extra fire rating over the 
normal partition, but does not involve an appreciable amount of extra 
material or cost and can readily be worked into a normal division of 
the classroom floors, and on other floors into the normal cross-division 
between the composite space allotted to stairs, toilets, elevators and 
lobby and the occupiable area for the administrative, auditorium, and 
related uses. A fire tower to open air is generally needed, and a stair 
for that purpose is usually found near a window in these older build- 
ings and the connecting access is readly provided. 

The location of these older buildings is also a favorable point for 
an institution seeking convenient transportation and adjacent conveni- 
ences as they are generally in more advantageous locations for these 
purposes than would be possible for a new building operation, with 
land availability considerably restricted in such areas. 

Everything considered, it would be wise for schools and colleges 
to canvass well the availability of older office buildings before embark- 
ing on a new building venture. 

A good example of the above is Pace College of New York City 
for whom plans are being prepared for their entire occupany of 
the sixteen story office building at 41 Park Row, fronting also on 
Spruce and Nassau Streets. After considering all angles of their needs 
and comparing the advantages of the existing building with a new 
building operation, this was their well considered choice. 

For a smaller institution, with a sinking fund to invest, the pur- 
chase of such a building for part occupancy and part rental will yield 
a constant adequate revenue and provide an assured means of expan- 
sion as the institution grows in size. 
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Student Organizations in a University 
Personnel Program 
JOHN MILTON YARBOROUGH 


N 1946, educational institutions were confronted with the largest 
I number of college students in the history of higher education. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights offered opportunities to the financially under- 
privileged veteran. It beckoned to those men who had left high 
school and college as immature youths, and now returned with family 
obligations and the desire to better their status. Added to these prob- 
lems was the demand of the civilian for higher education. 

Many critical problems faced the educational institutions. The first 
consideration was housing, and the second was a philosophy that 
would give the students more than shelter and academic subject 
matter. The American Council on Education forecast some of the 
major postwar student personnel problems in the monograph on 
“Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College,” released in April, 
1945. 


How can the needs for housing such a diverse student body be 
met in ways that promise maximum opportunity for congenial living 
and study? 

What shall be the extent of and the institutions’ attitude toward 
rules and regulations regarding student behavior? 

How can the extracurricular life contribute more constructively to 
the fundamental purpose of the institution? 

How can the veteran in campus community life be encouraged to 
recognize and accept his role in a peace-time society? 

How can the counselor through wise and friendly assistance aid 
the student to develop a constructive personal philosophy and reli- 
gious faith? 


With these fundamental problems in mind, the Student Personnel 
program at Stanford Village chose the philosophy of the whole indi- 
vidual participating as a total personality. Dr. Robert M. Strozier, 
chairman of the Committee on Student Personnel Work for the 
American Council on Education, expanded on this basic concept. 





? American Council on Education Studies, “Student Personnel Work in the Post- 
war College,” Student Personnel Work, Series VI, IX, (April, 1945), 8, 9. 
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The idea that all learning involves emotion, that one learns only 
through participation of total personality, and that everything learned 
influences, in turn, the development of the whole person, represents 
a new concept in education. It delineates sharply the waste involved 
when the teaching carried on in courses is completely separated from 
the life which students live in social groups created in college hous- 
ing.” 

In 1952, educational institutions face certain similarities in situa- 
tion. The requirements in many academic fields of study are being 
extended and a longer period of preparation is required of the stu- 
dent. Technological fields are sponsoring graduate study in specific 
training programs. In addition, graduate school attendance is steadily 
increasing. Therefore, administrators are examining this area of hous- 
ing and student government closely. In view of the present world 
conditions and the demand for further advancement in technological 
fields, it would appear that financial aid to a more mature group of 
students must be forthcoming, Assuming this, many sociological prob- 
lems arise that require a different type of personnel program. Perhaps 
a study of a currently operating student personnel program which 
involves more mature students and a graduate study program would 
be helpful in today’s situation. 

The Stanford Village project at Stanford University, represents a 
particular type of student activity program. This Student Personnel 
program involves forty-three group organizations, each directly re- 
lated to some expressed student need. These organizations are inter- 
related and together form a pattern which encompasses all student 
group activities in the Village. The activities affect single students, 
married students and their children. This brief study will discuss these 
organizations and examine the coherence of the total program. 

This study is essentially an historical analysis, using the recorded 
minutes of the Village organizations as a basic source of information. 
In compiling material, the following sources were consulted. Some 
students currently living in Stanford Village who were charter mem- 
bers of some of these organizations were interviewed. The Director 
of Stanford Village has been with the project since its inception. He 
and those members of his staff familiar with the student program 
were interviewed. Two former Resident Counselors living in this 


? American Council on Education Studies, “Housing of Students,” Student Per- 
sonnel Work, Series VI, No. 14, XIV, (July, 1950), 2, 3. 
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locality were consulted for additional information. The history and 
the developmental data concerning the Village and its early organiza- 
tion were secured from the Stanford Alumni Review and the Stanford 
Daily. The files available at Stanford University were also utilized. 

In an attempt to determine students’ attitudes concerning the 
organizations, personal interviews were held with members of the 
Village Council, the Family Council, the Resident Assistant’s Supper 
Club, and an Adult Education group—the Great Books Program. 
Questionnaires were circulated among single students as well as 
among married students and their wives, in order further to ascertain 
student reaction to the program and its various facets. On the basis of 
this collected information, the study was made. 

It might be well now to describe the Stanford Village veterans’ 
housing project. In August, 1946, Stanford University was fortunate 
in acquiring the Dibble General Hospital, under the Lanham Act, as 
a housing project for student veterans of World War II. Stanford 
Village, as it was named subsequently, is located on a 127 acre tract 
of land, of which thirty acres are actually occupied by buildings and 
facilities. When acquired, this two thousand bed hospital of semi- 
permanent construction included seven miles of corridors, which con- 
nected seventy-two buildings with a Civic Center. In the Center was 
a large auditorium which was equipped with a projection room for 
motion pictures. In the conversion, a number of large rooms in the 
building were utilized for the establishment of a Village grocery 
store, meat market, clothing store, variety store, beauty parlor, barber 
shop, soda fountain, laundry and cleaning agency, post office, class 
rooms and a telephone exchange. The cafeteria with the kitchens and 
equipment was continued in use, as was the commissary. The Business 
Offices and those used by the Student Personnel Staff were located in 
the Civic Center. The students utilized a very large room for the 
Game Room, putting in six pool and six ping-pong tables. Here too, 
in the Civic Center, were established a night typing room, a wardrobe 
room for needy students, and a receiving room for collection of 
clothes from the Stanford International Relief Organization. This 
Center has become the heart of the Village. 

The Army had provided ample facilities for recreation and relaxa- 
tion for its staff, which have been converted to student use. For the 
social life of the students, an auditorium has been made available for 
dances on nights other than Saturday and Sunday, when it becomes 
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the Village Theater. The Officers’ Club has been converted into the 
Village Clubhouse, thereby affording the numerous student organiza- 
tions a suitable place for meetings, parties, and dances. This building, 
with its bar, kitchen and card rooms, has approximately 2400 square 
feet in the main room available for dancing. The athletic student finds 
four concrete tennis courts, six volleyball courts, and two softball 
diamonds, as well as two outdoor basketball courts on the grounds. 
Here, too, are a large gymnasium and swimming pool with dressing 
rooms, and a four-lane bowling alley. It is natural then to see some 
merit in the remark of a visitor who described Stanford Village as a 
“country club”. 

During the early conversion, eighteen of the barracks were changed 
into dormitories for single students. They were sub-divided into 
single, double, triple, and quadruple rooms. Certainly these quarters 
were far from the standards set by Hayes* and other authorities in the 
field. But the same feeling of camaraderie that had existed in the 
service was found in the new veteran students. They realized that this 
type of housing did not compare with the residence on campus, but 
nevertheless were willing to accept the Village as a temporary housing 
installation. 

Thirty-six barracks were converted into apartments, making a total 
of 372. These varied in size from a small studio apartment with 
kitchen and bath to a large, three-bedroom apartment. 

The physical facilities have been thus described to enable the 
reader to see why this particular housing project lends itself so well 
to the organization of a student personnel program. Many colleges 
and universities were not nearly so fortunate as Stanford in acquiring 
facilities which allowed development of student organizational life to 
the present level at the Village. 

Before discussing the development of the student organizations, it 
would be well to analyze the over-all administrative staff as it has 
evolved to the present. The Administrative staff of Stanford Village 
is composed of two branches, the Village Director, who represents 
the Stanford Business Office and is responsible for all physical facili- 
ties and labor connected with the actual feeding and housing of the 

















* Hayes, Harriet, et al., Residence Halls for Women: Administrative Principles and 
Procedures, prepared by a committee appointed in 1946 by the National Association 
of Deans of Women of the National Education Association, Washington: The Asso- 
ciation, 1947. p. 93. 
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students; and the Resident Counselor, who administers all Student 
Personnel Services. 

Both men are qualified in experience and training, having advanced 
degrees in the field, and have developed an empathy for the returning 
veteran, since both were veterans themselves. It is necessary that these 
two men work together closely, as the problems of student govern- 
ment affect each office in varying degrees. Therefore, the students feel 
an equal allegiance to both offices. 

Since Stanford Village is a small town in itself, the Director has 
the additional duties of a city manager. Protection, enforcement of 
police policies, safety measures, fire prevention, sanitation, mainte- 
nance of roads and grounds, operational supervision of the commissary 
and concessions create problems he must handle. The Director also 
serves as an adviser to those student organizations having problems 
related to his office. 

The Head of Student Personnel Services, as he is called today, is 
directly responsible to the Dean of Students for activities, social and 
academic. In this article, the term ‘‘Resident Counselor’, referring to 
a portion of his duties, will be used in lieu of “Head of Student Per- 
sonnel Services.” The Resident Counselor's staff is composed of an 
Assistant Resident Counselor, a Program Consultant Secretary, a 
Single Students’ Housing Secretary and Seventeen Resident Assistants. 
For the purpose of this article, the staff duties are as follows: co- 
ordinating the various organizational activities; keeping the lines of 
communication open between organizations, and between organiza- 
tions and the Administration; and finally, conducting in-service train- 
ing programs for student officers and Resident Assistants. Under this 
administrative pattern the various student organizations evolved. 

The philosophy of student freedom and self-government and the 
policies embodied in the Stanford Honor System and the Fundamental 
Standard served as a foundation on which the student organizations in 
Stanford Village were founded in 1946. According to Hand, 

If students are to learn to be intelligently self-directive, they must 
be given a large share in the planning and the enforcing of the regu- 
lations which govern their own conduct.‘ 


The Student Personnel Program at Stanford Village in 1952 is 
built around forty-three organizations. Each organization developed 





‘Hand, Harold C., Campus Activities, (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1938), 
p. 76. 
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from expressed student needs. For the purposes of simplicity of 
description, these organizations will be classified as follows: 

1. Single Students’ Organizations 

2. Married Students’ Organizations 

3. Special Groups 

4, Adult Education Classes. 


Although this arbitrary division is made here, it should be remem- 
bered that these organizations are interrelated and together encompass 
all student activities in the Village. 


SINGLE STUDENTS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The single students’ organizations in each of the eighteen dormi- 
tories are similar in structure and purpose; therefore, a general pattern 
applicable to all may be given. The individual house organization 
constitutes the basic unit for all organized activity, since nearly all 
activities for the students originate within the house itself. The stu- 
dent personnel plan is to begin policy where the students spend a 
large percentage of their time, and where they have their friends. 
Since the beginning of this program, each house has elected its own 
officers and those committees deemed necessary for its activities. The 
officers, president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, compose 
the House Council. Election is held every quarter in each house and 
officers may succeed themselves if they are so elected. Their duties 
are those normally associated with these offices, according to Roberts’ 
Rules of Order. 

Originally, two basic committees were appointed by the individual 
House Council, the Social Committee and the Athletic Committee. At 
that time, the duties of the Social Committee were even more impor- 
tant since there were only one hundred graduate female students and 
over twelve hundred male students. At present, the Social Committee 
has as its duties the making of all necessary arrangements with the 
girls’ houses in the Village and on the campus for parties, exchange 
dinners and dances. The Chairman of this Committee works with the 
Village Council Social Committee in co-ordinating and planning all 
Village activities. 

The Athletic Committee is charged with responsibility for the 
house's athletic program, and secures the sports equipment purchased 
by the House Council. The Chairman assists the Village Council 
Intramural Sports Committee in a program between housing units in 
the Village. 
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Each quarter the student pays the sum of two dollars as an activity 
fee. This forms the house fund, which is spent for the mutual benefit 
of individual members at the discretion of the House Council. 
Amounts up to fifty cents per member could be allocated to the Vil- 
lage Council for its operation. The House Presidents, acting in the 
Village Council, determine the amount of the quarterly assessment. 
Over the past five years, the mean has been twenty-five cents. 

It is the duty of the House President to serve in the weekly meetings 
of the Village Council, and thereby give his house’s reaction to all 
activities. He presents all problems pertinent to housing and person- 
nel activities, for the Council to determine whether they represent a 
specific condition or a general problem. He serves as liaison officer for 
the Administration and the students. The Student Personnel Office 
has encouraged the policy of student self-government. It is the 
responsibility of the House Council to operate its own building so 
far as discipline and unit regulations are concerned. This democratic 
process is aimed toward the development of student responsibility and 
interest. 

As was previously stated, the Stanford Village Council is composed 
of the House Presidents of the men’s and women’s dormitories and 
a President and Vice-President, who are elected from the single 
student population of Stanford Village. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is best described in the preamble of its constitution. 


The purpose of this organization shall be to serve as a means of 
self-government for the students of Stanford Village, not living in 
the apartments, in order that the potentiality of Stanford Village as 
a part of the University may be more fully realized.® 


This Council does not conflict with the functions of the Associated 
Students of Stanford University, nor does it restrict or in any way 
limit the activities of its members in participating with that organiza- 
tion. Since the majority of the single students in the Village are 
graduate students, the Village Council deals with problems more 
nearly peculiar to their student life. With the exception of the first 
quarter of 1946, this Council has been concerned with co-ordinating 
the social program, intramural athletic plan and inter-Village activi- 
ties. The records of the Village show that practically all efforts dur- 
ing the first quarter of its existence were directed toward the actual 


* Stanford Village Constitution. Office of Head of Student Personnel Services, Stan- 
ford Village, Stanford, California. 
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physical problems of housing, food, and transportation. In addition to 
solving these problems to the satisfaction of single students, the task 
of communication was and is now one of utmost importance. To keep 
morale high, all matters handled by the Village Council must be 
brought to the attention of the single students. 

At present, in addition to this communication problem and that of 
liaison with the Business Office, the Council presents to the students 
interpretations of the student personnel policies from the Resident 
Counselor’s Office. Many of the students are new to Stanford and are 
unfamiliar with the Stanford Honor System and the Fundamental 
Standard. The Council serves in this orientation process. 

The executive committee of the Village Council is composed of the 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, social chairman and 
athletic chairman. The Jast four officers are elected by the Council 
but cannot be members of the body. This committee meets weekly, 
as does the Village Council. Mimeographed copies of the minutes 
of these Council meetings are distributed by the individual house 
presidents at their respective house meetings, and in this way the 
communication channels between students and Administration are 
kept continuously open. The Council chairmen meet monthly with 
their respective house social and athletic chairmen to co-ordinate all- 
Village activities and to integrate the Village program with that of 
the campus. Since officers and committeemen usually are new each 
quarter, with the exception of the Council executive committee, a 
continuous in-service training program is conducted, affecting some 
fifty-four students yearly. A point of greater efficiency could undoubt- 
edly be reached through a longer term of office for each member, 
but it is believed that spreading this type of experience among a 
larger number of students creates wider benefits. 

The Student Court grew out of an incident in 1950 that affected 
the entire Village. Due to the misbehavior of one of the students, the 
dormitories’ occupants were kept awake from midnight until two 
a. m. Prior to this time, all disciplinary matters of a serious nature 
were handled on campus by the Men’s Council.* The Village Coun- 
cil and the Resident Counselor believed that violation of rules and 
unfavorable student conduct occurring in the Village which did not 
affect the campus proper could best be handled in the Village itself. 





*Men’s Council is a student organization at Stanford that acts as a judicial body 
in handling disciplinary matters. 
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The premise was that Village problems were best understood by 
Village members, and that they should exercise the phase of self- 
government known as disciplinary action. This was no departure 
from the existing policy of individual house discipline save that the 
authority was exercised at a higher echelon. The policy was approved 
by the Office of the Dean of Students with three exceptions: (1) that 
the defendant had the right of appeal from the decision to Men's 
Council; (2) that offenses pertaining to the Honor Code should be 
decided by the Men’s Council; and (3) that the Resident Counselor 
had the right to mitigate the penalty if he deemed it unnecessarily 


harsh. 


The Student Court is composed of the House Presidents of the 
Village Council, and is subject to call when requested by the presi- 
dent of the offender’s house, or by the Village officials. If the House 
Council fails to handle the case satisfactorily on the House level, or 
does not wish to accept the responsibility for it, then it becomes 
necessary for the Student Court to try the offender. Should the 
offender believe that he has received an unjust sentence, he has the 
right of appeal to the Men’s Council. The possibility that an indi- 
vidual House Council may be influenced by personal friendship to 
a greater leniency than necessary is always present. However, since 
it is the duty of the House President to present the case in its entirety 
to the Student Personnel Office for approval of the sentence, this 
possibility seems rather remote. To date, it is the observation of the 
present Resident Counselor that all offenses have been handled in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

Before concluding this analysis of the single students’ organiza- 
tions, the function of the Resident Assistants should be discussed. 
They perform a vital role in the administration of the single students’ 
program. More than one thousand students scattered through eighteen 
buildings create an administrative headache. When the Village was 
organized, it seemed that the only satisfactory answer was to provide 
each dormitory with a member of the staff who would be responsible 
to a central representative of the Dean of Students. Each of these 
men was to be a graduate student, preferably with some background 
and interest in personnel work, who would live in the buildings with 
the other students, participating with them in their activities, and 
acting as counselor and friend to them. Originally the assignees per 
counselor varied in number from thirty-five to one hundred and 
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twenty. At the present time, the average number of students assigned 
to a counselor is approximately fifty. 

Because many of these Resident Assistants are chosen from fields 
other than personnel work, it is imperative that an in-service training 
program be in continuous progress. This has been accomplished, to 
a certain extent, by the weekly joint meetings of the Resident Assist- 
ants with the Director and the Resident Counselor. Through mutual 
agreement of the Resident Assistants and the Village Administration, 
it was decided that for the academic year 1950-1951 these weekly 
meetings should be held during the evening meal on Tuesdays, hence 
the name “Resident Assistants’ Supper Club.” 

A chairman, whose office rotates quarterly, arranges the agenda for 
the meeting. This consists of pertinent problems that have arisen 
through the past week in the Counselor’s Office, the Business Office, 
or the houses. The Resident Assistants may also introduce any topic 
they wish to have discussed. Meetings are limited to two hours, but 
after adjourning, personal problems are often considered with the 
interested individuals. Once each quarter there is a joint meeting of 
House Presidents and Resident Assistants, where problems of mutual 
interest are discussed. During the first quarter, one meeting is held 
with the women Resident Assistants from the campus, in order that 
social procedure can be clarified, and social problems reduced to a 
minimum. During the second and third quarters, the meetings are 
spent in analysis of what has been learned from the first quartet’s 
experience, in terms of mistakes made and problems solved. From 
these meetings, co-ordination of activities, both socially and adminis- 
tratively, has greatly improved. This has been a simplified over-view 
of the total single students’ program in Stanford Village. 


MARRIED STUDENTS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In contrast, the organizations and groups of the married students 
at Stanford Village differ from those of the single students. The 
married student is unable to spend as large a percentage of his in- 
come for entertainment as the single student, because his living 
expenses are not in the same proportion to his government allotment 
as those of the single veteran student. 

For the married veteran student, the problems of maintaining a 
family, with those inherent duties and responsibilities, make neces- 
sary an entirely different type of student activity program. As the 
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majority of the students spend a great part of their time studying and 
going to classes, it is quite natural that the actual operations of the 
student personnel program have become matriarchal. 

The purpose of the first Village Family Council meeting, February 
26, 1947, was to form an organization that would handle social and 
physical problems pertinent to the affairs of the married veteran and 
his family. The organization was also designed to further relations 
between the Village residents and the Administration, as well as to 
act as a means for communicating administrative policies to the stu- 
dents. 

The Council was and is composed of unit representatives. A unit 
is defined as “the area comprised by two buildings sharing the same 
service yard and detached buildings assigned to it.’ This area 
comprises approximately fifteen apartments. Since that time, the term 
“court” has replaced the word ‘‘unit”’, but the basic structure of repre- 
sentation has remained the same. The officers of the Council are the 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who are elected from 
its membership. The following rules have evolved for the operation 
of the Family Council. 

1. The family area government, embodied in Council meetings, shall 
have legislative and administrative powers with respect to com- 
munity problems and activities involving the apartment areas. 

2. All adults residing in the Stanford Village apartment area are 
qualified to become members of the family meetings. 

3. Each unit, comprised of two buildings sharing the same service 
yard and such detached buildings as may be assigned to it, shall 
elect a representative and an alternate to the meeting for a term 
of one quarter. These representatives shall be both nominated and 
elected by secret ballot. 

4, The Council shall meet once per month and whenever the president 
calls a special meeting for emergency matters. 

5. The agenda of each meeting shall be posted on a bulletin board 
in the Village Center at least five days before each meeting. 

6. All members attending the meeting may vote. Voting may be by 
secret ballot. 

7. No action taken or legislation passed at Family Council meeting 
shall be official unless a majority of representatives are present.’ 


The Family Council activities can be divided into the following 


"Stanford Village Family Council, Office of Head of Student Personnel Services, 
Stanford Village, Stanford, California. 
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classes: (1) problems dealing with the physical facilities, (2) chil- 
dren’s activities, (3) social programs and (4) service groups and 
committees. Problems that arise due to physical facilities are vitally 
important in maintaining intra-apartment friendships. By the method 
of unit meetings, problems pertinent to a particular court may be 
settled democratically. However, cases arise where an individual is 
unwilling to comply with the group’s decision, and it then becomes 
necessary for the Family Council to act as a body in formulating a 
policy that would eliminate an untenable situation. In addition, prob- 
lems involving several courts require the services of the Council as 
mediator and policy maker. The Administration in the Village could 
publish rules and regulations to control these conditions but it is 
doubtful whether they would be accepted with the same feeling of 
good will. 

Because of the compactness of the apartment area, the unruly chil- 
dren of overly sensitive parents present a serious problem to the 
Village. The Family Council, on occasion, has had to issue statements 
about proper child supervision. This policy allows the court repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to discuss behavior patterns of particular 
children at court meetings without involving personalities. Some 
parents have been prone to allow their children to roam the Village 
unsupervised. As a result, the Safety Committee was formed to pro- 
tect and educate parents and children alike to the dangers of this 
situation. 

The Council has been instrumental in establishing the Village 
Nursery School as well as the Saturday morning movie for children. 
The Council contributes fifty dollars each year to the Summer Play 
School for Village children over five years of age. The minutes of 
the Council serve as a medium of publicity in persuading parents 
to volunteer time and labor for the building of a children’s play- 
ground. 

Through the working together of the wives, a community feeling 
has developed. From this feeling has come the practice of “exchange 
baby-sitting” with neighbors, which is important to those families 
entirely dependent upon their G. I. subsistence check. The habit of 
listening for the neighbor's baby while the mother goes out to shop 
for groceries or to wash clothes is another outgrowth of this feeling. 

The social activities sponsored by the Family Council can be classi- 
fied into two types, (1) those for the children, and (2) those for 
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parents. The children’s activities consist of three parties a year: a 
Hallowe'en party, a Christmas party, and an Easter Egg Hunt. The 
adult parties consist of an annual picnic, about three bridge parties, 
two style shows, and a Stanford Mothers’ Club Tea. 

Service groups and committees have been so designated because 
their functions are directly related to the Family Council and they 
operate under its authority. They are dependent upon the parent 
organization for communication and many of the needs that they 
serve have originated in the Family Council. The co-ordination of 
these groups is a direct responsibility of the Council. 

To participate in these informal groups, members do not have to 
belong to the Family Council; therefore they are separated from 
Council activities. Some members center their entire Village activity 
in their particular group work. They apparently are not interested in 
another project, or else they lack time to participate. Most members 
participate in the parties and style shows and attend court meetings, 
but some simply prefer not to work as Council members. 

The service groups and committees are as follows: (1) Kinder- 
garten Mothers Group; (2) Well-Baby Clinic Committee; (3) 
Wardrobe Room Committee; (4) Safety Committee; (5) Sunday 
School Group; (6) Saturday Morning Kiddies Movies Group; and 
(7) Apartment Policy Group. The last group is the only one where 
it is mandatory that the membership be composed of active and past 
officers of the Family Council. 

The names of these committees indicate their purpose. It might be 
interesting to explain the work performed by one of them, in order 
to allow the reader some insight into the scope of the whole project. 
The Wardrobe Room Committee performs three functions in serving 
as a financial aid to needy students. First, clothes for children, wives, 
and husbands are distributed by the committee. This clothing is col- 
lected by the Stanford Mothers’ Club and is brought to the Wardrobe 
Room. The single students may avail themselves of this clothing if 
they wish. The second service consists of providing baby layettes and 
baby equipment, on a waiting-list priority system, to needy Villagers. 
This equipment includes baby buggies, beds, bassinettes, bottle- 
warmers and strollers. When a baby outgrows these things, they are 
returned by the mother so that another may use them. The third 
service is the sorting and packing of clothes for the Stanford Inter- 
national Relief Organization. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS 


In addition to these service groups and committees, Stanford Vil- 
lage maintains many special groups, serving varied interests of the 
Villagers. These include: (1) Village Camera Club, (2) Village Folk 
Dancing Group, (3) Girl Scout Troop No. 155, (4) Cub Scout 
Den No. 8, (5) Village Film Society, (6) Village Nursery School, 
(7) Stanford Research Institute Dance Groups, and (8) Unit 
Wardens’ Group. These informal organizations are not under the 
control of either the Village Council or the Family Council, but 
are dependent upon them for publicity. The Family Council, in con- 
junction with the Resident Counselor, serves to co-ordinate their 
various activities. It is felt that they are closely attuned to the stu- 
dent’s needs, from the recreational point of view. They will not be 
described here, since their names clearly indicate their activity. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The last major area in the student organization at Stanford Village 
is the Adult Education program. It has evolved in answer to family 
needs. Since ninety-six per cent of the apartments are occupied by 
families with children, and the majority of these children are under 
three years of age, it is natural that the first course to be given was 
Home Nursing. The program has grown from this small beginning 
to the present eight educational and recreational courses. The Family 
Council serves as a means of communication and the proposed classes 
are discussed at their meetings, so that student desires may be con- 
sidered. The vast majority of class members are wives, and classes 
are held in the evenings when the fathers can stay with the children. 
The American Red Cross furnishes instructors for Home Nursing 
as well as First Aid, and Baby and Me. (The latter course concerns 
the care of the sick child and baby at home.) The California Adult 
Education program furnishes instructors for classes in sewing, up- 
holstery, ceramics, and modern dance. Once each academic year, the 
Great Books class has been offered, taught free of charge by one of 
the university professors. Its membership is composed of ten Vil- 
lagers and six faculty members, all of whom have majored in this 
area of study. 

SUMMARY 


In summary then, this exposition has covered the origin, description 
and philosophy of the Student Personnel Program in Stanford Vil- , 
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lage. The program, which began as an emergency veteran housing 
program, has evolved into a co-ordinated pattern of student self- 
government with wide-flung applications in many areas today. The 
Stanford Village Family Council for married students, and Village 
Council for single students, Adult Education classes and the many 
Special Groups have developed from expressed student needs, in 
areas of their social, recreational and self-governmental life. The 
purposes and functions of these groups have grown with the de- 
veloping needs of the student. The problems of educational growth 
and maturity of the single student and the sense of belonging to the 
group necessary to the married student have been recognized by the 
student organization. The principles of self-government have made 
administrative procedures more acceptable and handling of disciplin- 
ary problems more satisfactory. But most important, these student 
organizations have served to make a major contribution to the indi- 
vidual and have strengthened the entire Student Personnel Program 
at Stanford. 











Reminders 
ROBERT E. MAHN 


oR Ezra L GILLIs 1952 marks the eighty-fifth year of life, the 

fifteenth year of retirement as Registrar of the University of Ken- 
tucky and teacher of courses for prospective Registrars, and the forty- 
second year of service to our profession. His statement “If you show 
me a Registrar that is moved by the inspiration of his task I will show 
you a person to whom life is a continual holiday” is his self-portrait. 
To keep the human touch in administration is his plea. A few quota- 
tions from his published addresses and remarks will help us maintain 
proper perspective in regard to our person, our job, and our expecta- 
tions of reward. 


Our Own Person— 


. we must be someone who, if all this training were taken away, 
would still have left something the people would respect. 


In the relation to others and to the objective in what we should like 
to have said to us when we come to the end of the journey, we find 
the purpose of our creation. 

. if I am in doubt about a thing, I have learned to place it over 
by something about which I am not in doubt, to help me to get that 
straight. 


The most critical time in his life will come when he thinks the prob- 
lems have all been solved and there is nothing to do but tell about it. 


Our Dealings with Others— 


In most of our troubles, when we do not find the sympathy that we 
think we deserve, probably we have not studied ourselves carefully 
enough; probably our interest in self has caused us to neglect some 
of the courtesies due to others. I am wondering . . . if some of the 
faculty members don’t think we have gotten about what we deserved. 


You ought to conduct yourself in such a way that an apology or an 
explanation of your actions is not often necessary. 


Most of our problems come from not knowing all the facts. 


In your administration of affairs, unless you change a person’s think- 
ing, you haven’t done him any good. 
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You can’t change people’s past experiences and their education . . . 
but we can learn to love them just as they are, and that is what you 
will have to do if you live in peace with the world. 


Truly, the only people who are a problem to you among the faculty 
and the students are those to whom the realization that they have 
made a mistake is not punishment enough. 


There is never any excuse for being harsh with people who make 
mistakes. 


The relation to others and the objective of the institution lead us to 
deal with the things that are of more permanent nature; the things 
that were true in the past, that are true today, and that will be true 
in the future. 


We have learned a valuable lesson when we have learned that people are 
more interested in those whom they help than they are in those who 
help them. 


It may be that Moses never literally stood before the burning bush, 
but every person in the world that has led his people in a righteous 
cause has theoretically had that experience, that somebody or some- 
thing has touched his life and ennobled it and has given him a power 
that no one suspected. 


Most of our differences in opinion and much of our unhappiness come 
from misunderstandings. 


Our Job— 
The Registrar I should like to be, then, would be equipped for his 
task, would understand the opportunities he has for service, would 
realize that the job is big enough to challenge the best that is in him. 


Real joy in our work and real accomplishment comes in going beyond 
the task assigned. 


If you are given a task, you may complete it at the lowest limit that 
your administration will stand, but the degree of success and happi- 
ness depends upon how far beyond that you go. 


When you take a job it begins to adjust itself to your size, and in 
a short time will be your portrait. 


Study your own shortcomings in the same spirit that you would those 
of others. In making reports state your own mistakes in the same spirit 
you would those of another. In the discussion of issues state the facts for 
and against your position with the same emphasis. This policy may 
lose you some battles, but you will win the big battle—to be worthy 
of the confidence of your associates. 
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If we accomplish the best for ourselves and for our institutions, we 
must remember as a basis for our work that the value of the office is 
in proportion to its contribution to good teaching. | 


Our Expectations of Reward— 
If one needs an education and has not received it, he will pay for 
it in loss of salary, loss of opportunity for promotion and greatest of 
all, in loss of the satisfaction that comes from the feeling that the 
task is well done. 
Our success depends upon the observance of certain laws, our happi- 
ness depends upon the motive that inspires the observance. 


When you come to the afternoon of life, your happiness will be in 
proportion to the lives that have been made richer by your life. 
REFERENCE 


Bulletin; Journal: July 1929, October 1931, July 1934, January 1939, October : 
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Education Abroad 


Public External Examinations in Secondary 
Schools in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 
British Territories Overseas 
J. ROGER CARTER 


1. INTRODUCTION 


T HAS long been the practice for public examinations to be held 
I annually in secondary schools. They are conducted in England 
and Wales with the approval of the Minister of Education by exam- 
ination boards’ set up by the Universities, in Scotland by the Scottish 
Education Department (which is, in effect, a ministry for which the 
Secretary of State for Scotland is responsible to Parliament), and in 
Northern Ireland by the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
In order to remove or diminish certain defects which, with the passage 
of time, have become evident or have developed in the established 
examination system, the Minister of Education has approved a new 
examination which has replaced the examinations hitherto in operation 
in England and Wales, and at the same time there have been certain 
changes in the Scottish Senior Leaving Certificate and in the Senior 
Certificate in Northern Ireland. The purpose of this paper is to de- 
scribe the character of the earlier examinations as well as the arrange- 
ments which have entered into force in recent years, in a form that may 
help those concerned to estimate the value to be attached to qualifica- 
tions gained in the United Kingdom or in British territories overseas 


? The University examination boards in England and Wales are: 
Oxford & Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations 
School Certificate Examinations Board, University of Bristol 
University of London Matriculation and School Examinations Council 
Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board 
Welsh Joint Education Committee (formerly Central Welsh Board). 
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by persons seeking entrance to American institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


2. SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DOWN TO 1950 


The schools examinations which took place for the last time in 
1950 were first recognized by the Board of Education in 1918. They 
were conducted by seven examining bodies established by the univer- 
sities singly or jointly. There were two examinations, viz. the School 
Certificate Examination, taken at about the age of 16 on completing 
the course provided in the ‘main school’ of a secondary grammar 
school (i.e. academic high school), and the Higher Certificate 
Examination, taken at roughly 18 on completing the ‘Sixth Form’ 
course. In practice, the lower examination was sometimes taken at an 
earlier age, the higher examination following two years later. Since 
more brilliant children might take the Higher Certificate examina- 
tion at the age of 17 or even, in exceptional cases, 16, such children 
commonly entered for this examination two or three times in succes- 
sive years, and received a corresponding number of Higher Certifi- 


cates. 


a. School Certificate 


This was a ‘group’ examination in the sense that to win a certificate 
it was necessary to pass in a group of subjects. Thus, the University 
of London regulations for 1949 stated that in order to obtain a School 
Certificate, a candidate must satisfy the examiners in English and 
at least five other subjects of which at least one must be a language 
or mathematics or a science. The examiners were satisfied by a ‘pass’ 
which in practice meant a mark of at least 33%. A mark of approxi- 
mately 50% earned a ‘credit.’ 

It will be observed that, in contrast to usual American practices, 
the percentage of marks required respectively for pass and credit is 
low. This arises out of the method of examination normally used; 
firstly, the examination papers are apt to demand more than can be 
completed, except by the best pupils, in the time allotted, and sec- 
ondly, qualitative or descriptive answers, giving scope for expressions 
of opinion or judgment, are commonly required, which it is the 
practice of the examiners to mark with some severity. Another reason 
for setting the level of marks required for a ‘pass’ at a low level was 
the use of this examination for testing the general level attained by 
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the candidates as a whole, and for this purpose it was laid down 
(Board of Education circular 849, July 1914) that ‘the standard for 
a pass will be such as may be expected of pupils of reasonable industry 
and ordinary intelligence in an efficient Secondary School’. It was 
expected ‘that a large proportion of the pupils in the form should be 
able to satisfy the test’. 

Thus the ‘pass’ and ‘credit’ marks were instituted in consequence 
of the twofold purpose of the examination; first, to provide a general 
test of attainment at the age of roughly 16, that is, of ‘the results 
of the course of general education before the pupil begins such a 
degree of specialisation as is suitable for secondary schools’; and 
second, to furnish a means of selection that could be used by the 
universities and the professions for purposes of admission. Since, for 
both purposes, general education was being tested, ‘the subjects for 
examination’ were ‘treated as falling into three main groups, (1) 
English subjects, (ii) languages, (iii) science and mathematics; and 
the candidate’ was ‘expected to show a reasonable amount of attain- 
ment in each of these three groups’. In addition, a fourth group was 
added containing music, art, handicrafts, home economics and other 
subjects. The examinations in science and certain other subjects in- 
cluded practical tests or questions on practical or laboratory work, 
and provision was made for an oral test in modern foreign languages. 

Prior to 1935, two types of certificate were issued. Certificate ‘A’, 
discontinued in 1938, was awarded to candidates who had been in 
attendance for at least three years at a secondary school or schools 
recognised as efficient by the Board of Education and who had tre- 
mained at school at least until the age of 16. These certificates gave 
the name of the school or schools attended and the subjects in which 
credit standard was reached. Certificate ‘B’, awarded to candidates 
who had not been pupils for three years at a secondary school recog- 
nised as efficient by the Board of Education, or had left school 
before reaching the age of 16, made no mention of the name of the 
school. Subjects for which a ‘pass’ mark was obtained were not shown 
on the Certificate. 


b. Higher Certificates 


In its character, this examination reflected the moderate degree of 
specialisation common in British schools at this stage. It was originally 
designed for a small number of pupils remaining at school at the age 
of 18, and was intended to test two years of school work after School 
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Certificate. In course of time, it increasingly served the purpose of 
providing a means of selection for certain university scholarships, 
notably those awarded by the State or by Local Education Authorities, 
and of obtaining exemption from certain university examinations, 
such as the Intermediate Examination of the University of London, 
and the First M.B. Examination.? The examination thus came to have 
two functions, a test of school work during two years following 
School Certificate and selection for university scholarships. From 
1938, the Northern Universities Joint Board added special papers 
at the scholarship level which were required, in respect of two Prin- 
cipal Subjects, of all candidates for State and Local Education Au- 
thority Scholarships, an example later followed by Bristol. 

With the exception noted above, the papers for the Higher Certifi- 
cate Examination were set at two levels, Main or Principal, and Sub- 
sidiary. The more concentrated character of the examination and 
diminished emphasis upon a broad general education was indicated 
by the requirements for a Higher Certificate. Thus, the London 
University regulations required a ‘pass’ in either three main subjects 
or in two main and two subsidiary subjects. Exceptional merit in a 
main subject was marked by the award of a ‘distinction’. Bristol 
allowed one main and four subsidiary subjects to qualify for a Higher 
Certificate as alternatives to the requirements set by London; candi- 
dates offering the minimum of three main subjects must in addition 
have attended, at school, a course requiring the same amount of time 
as a subsidiary subject; candidates for ‘distinction’ were required to 
take an additional paper on not more than two main subjects. Durham 
had a system of marking in five grades, A, B, C, P and F, in which A 
was ‘distinction’ and P ‘pass’ and F failure. In all cases, scientific 


* The Intermediate Examination is taken after not less than one year’s study, and 
in the Faculty of Arts consists of two languages, one of which must be either Latin 
or Greek, and another subject. Students who have passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion are admitted to the final examination in their chosen subject after a further two 
years. Students exempted from the Intermediate Examination may begin studies in 
their chosen field immediately upon entering their first year in preparation for the 
final examinations, but a minimum of three years of study is required to qualify for 
a degree. The first examination for medical degrees (First M.B.) may be taken at the 
University of London not less than nine months after matriculation. Second M.B. 
is taken not less than 18 months after the first examination, and Third M.B. is taken 
in three parts, of which Parts II and III must be taken not less than three years after 
passing the second examination and not less than five and a half years after matricu- 
lation. As with the Intermediate Examination, the effect of exemption from First 
M.B. is not to reduce the total time required to qualify for a degree but to increase 
the amount of time available in the later stages of studies. 
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and certain other subjects were tested by practical as well as written 
examinations, and any modern foreign language taken as a main or 
principal subject was examined both in writing and orally. 


3. GENERAL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


Higher Certificate and School Certificate examinations were held 
for the last time in 1950. In 1951 for the first time a new examina- 
tion, leading to a General Certificate of Education and administered 
by the existing university examination boards, was held. It is not 
necessary to recite here the reasons that led to the change or the steps 
by which it was made. The defects of the older examinations had 
become increasingly evident and have been described by a number of 
important committees.* The purpose of providing a test of work in 
the Secondary School has been abandoned and the new examination 
established solely for the purpose of marking the standard reached 
in particular subjects at a stage as late as possible in the secondary 
school course, primarily with a view to admission to a university or 
other course of higher study or professional training. While the 
earlier examinations were group tests requiring success in a com- 
bination of subjects, the new examination tests the standard reached 
in any subject or subjects, success in only one being necessary for 
the award of a certificate. While the earlier examinations were devised 
to test the standard of work in whole classes, the new one is in- 
tended to be used by each student to an extent, and in a manner, that 
suits his particular needs. There is no obligation upon a candidate to 
offer himself for examination in any subject or number of subjects 
not required for his contemplated purpose. 

No candidate is allowed to enter for a subject or subjects in the 
General Certificate Examination until he has reached or is nearly 
approaching the age of 16, and students contemplating entry to a 
university are not likely to complete their university entrance qualifi- 
cations before 17 or 18. 





*Notably: “The School Certificate Examination,” 1932 

“The Higher School Certificate Examination’, 1937 
(Both being reports of panels of investigators appointed by the 
Secondary School Examination Council) 

“Secondary Education”, report of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, 1938. 

“Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools’, report of a com- 
mittee of the Secondary Schools Examinations Council, 1941. 
(All published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London). 
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The papers are set in this examination at three levels, ‘ordinary’, 
‘advanced’ and ‘scholarship’. The standard expected for a pass at 
‘ordinary’ level is roughly the same as the standard previously re- 
quired for a ‘credit’ in School Certificate, and the papers set are 
similar in scope and content to those formerly set in the School 
Certificate. ‘Advanced’ papers are similar to the former Higher School 
Certificate papers in principal subjects and an ‘advanced’ pass similar 
to a pass at the principal level. Papers at the ‘scholarship’ level, as 
their name implies, are intended to provide means of competitive 
selection for State or Local Education Authority Scholarships awarded 
for studies at the university. There are practical as well as written 
tests in the scientific and certain other subjects and an oral examina- 
tion in a modern foreign language is taken at the advanced or scholar- 
ship level. 

A General Certificate of Education is awarded to all pupils who 
pass in any subject at the ‘ordinary’ or ‘advanced’ level, and certificates 
indicate the subjects and levels at which they have been successful. 


4, UNIVERSITY ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, ENGLAND AND WALES 


Although the university admission requirements are not uniform, 
they are similar in most respects. In addition to satisfying the con- 
ditions of entry, the candidate may be required to show evidence of 
attainment in particular subjects for the purpose of admission to the 
different faculties or departments. The basic means of entry into a 
university is by way of the university entrance or preliminary exam- 
ination. This way, however, is now followed comparatively seldom, 
most students gaining admission by means of some other examina- 
tion recognised as providing exemption from the preliminary exam- 
ination. Exemption is commonly secured in the following ways: 


I. Old Dispensation 


a. In general, exemption from university entrance examination was 
obtained by obtaining a School Certificate with credit in five separate 
subjects. Since a School Certificate required a pass in six subjects, the 
minimum basis for university admission was five ‘credits’ and one 
‘pass’. 

b. A candidate passing with less than five credits in School Certifi- 
cate (London not less than four, Durham not less than three, etc.) 
might obtain exemption from preliminary examination by passing in 
enough additional subjects at principal or subsidiary level in Higher 
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ry’, Certificate to bring the number of subjects up to five. Nottingham 
at University allowed a Higher Certificate combined with one ‘credit’ 
re- and four ‘passes’ in School Certificate. 
are c. The Northern Universities (Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
ool field and Birmingham) did not accept School Certificate by itself, 
ool but required a School Certificate with one credit combined with either 
ilar a Higher Certificate or four subsidiary passes in Higher Certificate. 
as Since a pass at the subsidiary standard in Higher Certificate was 
ive roughly equivalent to credit standard in School Certificate, this re- 
led | quirement is equivalent to five credits in School Certificate, as in a. 
ten d. A Higher School Certificate by itself was not accepted as quali- 
na- fying for admission, except at Oxford and Cambridge under certain 
lar- conditions, viz. Latin or Greek must be passed at the principal or 
subsidiary level, and in the case of Oxford a further language was 
vho required. 
= II. New Dispensation 
a. Exemption from university entrance or previous examinations 
- is obtained by holders of a General Certificate of Education who pass 
rm, | in six subjects, of which two are at the ‘advanced’ level, having 
on- | among them (a) English language, (b) a language other than Eng- 
of | lish, and (c) either mathematics or science. 
the | b. Exemption may also be obtained on the basis of a pass in five 
oa subjects, including two at the ‘advanced’ level, having among them 
am- (a) English language, (b) a language other than English and (c) 
om, either mathematics or a science, provided that three subjects, not all 
ina- related to each other and having two subjects at ‘advanced’ level 
am- among them, are taken at the same sitting. 

c. Exemption from the previous examination (‘littlego’) at Cam- 
bridge is obtained by securing a General Certificate of Education with 
passes at the ‘ordinary’ level in (a) Latin or Greek, (b) English lan- 

was guage, (c) mathematics or a science, (d) either another language 
rate and another subject or three other subjects. Exemption from ‘re- 
the sponsions’ at Oxford is obtained in broadly similar fashion. 
one Generally speaking, the English and Welsh Universities accept for 
purposes of matriculation (admission) qualifications required for this 
tifi- purpose by any university in the United Kingdom, including an 
tc.) | Attestation of Fitness awarded by the Scottish Universities Entrance 
D in Board (see paragraph 7 below). Oxford and Cambridge have an 


ther additional requirement in Latin or Greek. 
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Most universities (except Oxford and Cambridge) require a stu- 
dent under their statutes to be at least 17 years of age. In practice, 
students are now seldom admitted below 18, and, on account of 
national service, commonly reach the age of 20 before entry. 

It should be pointed out that the university entrance examination 
(or its equivalent) is a qualifying test. It does not follow that all 
students so qualified are able to obtain admission to a university. 
Firstly, there may be faculty requirements to be satisfied in addition 
to the general requirements for matriculation. Secondly, pressure on 
admission is considerable and university accommodation is limited, 
especially in certain subjects. Consequently, admission authorities are 
bound to consider applications as a whole, and are likely to give 
preference to those with more than the minimum qualifications. Re- 
jection by a British university, therefore, does not necessarily mean 
that the required general academic standard has not been reached. 


5. THE SCOTTISH LEAVING CERTIFICATE 


In Scotland, secondary school examinations are administered not 
by the universities but by the Scottish Education Department (see 
paragraph 1 above). In 1888 the Department instituted an examina- 
tion for the Leaving Certificate which was intended broadly to ensure 
a balanced development of secondary education throughout Scotland. 
In the course of the following years the certificate underwent a num- 
ber of changes, designed principally to take account of changes in the 
character of secondary education and to encourage the development 
of new subjects in the curricula of secondary schools, including prac- 
tical subjects. To begin with, the certificate was awarded on the basis 
of passes in individual subjects, but from 1908 it was awarded on the 
basis of success in an approved group of subjects. At the outset of this 
period of the ‘group’ certificate, the requirements were fairly rigid, 
but they were gradually relaxed with the passage of time and from 
1937 the only subjects which all candidates for the certificate were 
required to include were English, arithmetic and either history or 
geography. Candidates had to be successful in a group of subjects 
which included as a minimum English and one other subject on the 
higher grade and three subjects on the lower grade selected from a 
very wide variety of options. After 1939, the examination was known 
as the Senior Leaving Certificate Examination. 

In 1946, the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland issued an 
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important report* on secondary education in which much attention 
was given to changes recommended in the examination system. Fol- 
lowing on their consideration of these recommendations, the Depart- 
ment issued new regulations for the award of the certificate which was 
given the name Scottish Leaving Certificate. Under the new regula- 
tions, the certificate is awarded to any candidate who has followed for 
not less than five years a course of secondary education approved by 
the Department for the purpose of the certificate, and who has satis- 
fied with respect to the subjects shown on the certificate both the 
authorities of the school and the examiners appointed by the Depart- 
ment. The new certificate is awarded on a subject instead of a group 
basis, i.e. it no longer bears testimony to successful completion of an 
approved course as a whole, and can be gained by obtaining a pass in 
any one subject other than arithmetic. While arithmetic is not a 
compulsory subject of examination for all candidates it is, however, 
taken by most and a pass in arithmetic is entered on the certificate. 
It should be noted, however, that every ‘approved course’ followed 
by candidates must still include the systematic study throughout the 
course of English, history (or geography), and arithmetic, and pro- 
vision must be made at all stages for art, music, and physical educa- 
tion, while mathematics, science and geography or history must 
normally be studied for at least part of the course. 

Papers are set at two levels—higher and lower grade—except in 
arithmetic, additional mathematics, technical subjects, commercial 
arithmetic and art( although there is a purely practical examination in 
art on the lower grade). In scientific, technical and domestic subjects, 
candidates are required to undergo both written and practical tests. 
Modern language examinations include tests of aural comprehension 
and the total mark given incorporates an amount for oral proficiency 
derived from the opinions of teachers formed during the course of 
the ordinary school work and confirmed by the visiting inspector. An 
oral examination is conducted for all candidates in every subject by 
inspectors appointed by the Department and particular attention is 
paid to candidates whose eligibility for a pass is open to doubt. The 
final decision on the award of a pass is made by the examiners on the 
basis both of the results of examination—written or practical—and of 


the record of the candidate’s work in school as summarised in the 


‘Secondary Education: A report of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
(His Majesty's Stationery Office, Edinburgh 1947) 
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teachers’ estimates which are submitted to the Department prior to 
the examination. 


6. COMPARISON OF GENERAL CERTIFICATE AND 
SCOTTISH LEAVING CERTIFICATE 


The English and Scottish Certificates have several elements in 
common, but differ in a number of important respects. Both are 
issued on the basis of successful performance in one or more sub- 
jects (arithmetic not counting as a subject for this purpose in Scot- 
land). Both are intended to be used for whatever purpose may be 
appropriate to the needs of the individual pupil, whether university 
entrance, admission to professional training, or qualification for 
employment; and to this end the number and choice of subjects 
may be varied. The examinations on the basis of which both certifi- 
cates are issued are the only approved general external examinations 
in publicly maintained secondary schools. The minimum age for the 
General Certificate examination is about 16. In Scotland, no minimum 
age is prescribed, but candidates are normally presented for the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate at about 17 years of age, and as a general 
rule must be in their fifth year (or later) at secondary school. 

However, while the examinations in England and Wales are set 
by boards established by the (private) universities, with the approval 
of the Minister of Education, and the certificates are issued by these 
boards, the examinations in Scotland consist of a written examination 
conducted by the Scottish Education Department and in addition oral 
(and practical) examinations by His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Scottish Leaving Certificates are awarded and issued by the Depart- 
ment upon consideration of the written examination results, the 
teachers’ estimates of the candidates’ proficiency in each subject and 
the reports of H.M. Inspectors on their visits for the oral and practical 
examinations. The General Certificate is awarded on the basis of 
examination alone, subject to the effect of teachers’ estimates (if avail- 
able) in doubtful cases. The Scottish Leaving Certificate, on the 
other hand, is intended to provide evidence both of performance 
under examination and of work throughout the secondary school. 
Finally, the papers of the Scottish examinations are set at two levels 
(with certain exceptions) and no papers are provided at the level, 


and with the purpose, of the ‘scholarship’ papers in the General Cer- | 


tificate examination. 
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7. UNIVERSITIES ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCOTLAND 


Admission to Scottish Universities is regulated by the Scottish Uni- 
versities Entrance Board from whom an Attestation of Fitness, to be 
presented to the chosen university, is obtained. The Attestation of 
Fitness may be awarded on the grounds of evidence of a variety of 


kinds, 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


including the following: 


A Scottish (or Senior) Leaving Certificate showing a pass on the 
higher grade in English and three other subjects, including a 
language, and mathematics or a science; or a pass on the higher 
grade in English and four other passes of which at least two are 
on the higher grade, including mathematics or a science, and a 
language (one of which must be passed on the higher grade). 
Successful completion of the Scottish Universities Preliminary 
Examination, which is administered by the Scottish Universities 
Entrance Board. At the March Preliminary Examinations the 
Board uses the same examination papers as are set at the same 
time for the Scottish Leaving Certificate, but mark the papers 
themselves, using standards of marking which may or may not be 
the same as those of the Scottish Education Department. No school 
estimates are provided for candidates at the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, and there are no oral or practical examinations at all; the 
candidates pass or fail on the results of the written tests. Only 
in exceptional cases are pupils in attendance at secondary schools 
allowed to sit for the Board’s examination in March, such pupils 
being normally required to take the examination for the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate. At the September examination, on the other 
hand, anybody who is eligible may present himself, and the 
papers are set by the Board. For an Attestation of Fitness, the 
Board prescribes the same requirements in subjects on the higher 
and lower grades as are required of applicants who hold the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate. 

A School Certificate (see paragraph 2 a.) showing six ‘credits’ 
in English Language, English Literature, a language other than 
English, mathematics or two sciences and two other subjects; or 
a School Certificate showing five credits supplemented by a pass 
in the Higher Certificate at principal or subsidiary level, in such 
a subject as may be suitable to complete the requirement. 

A General Certificate of Education as for English and Welsh 
Universities given above in paragraph 4 II (a). An Attestation 
of Fitness may also be obtained on the basis of five passes, in- 
cluding English Language, a language other than English, and 
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mathematics or a science, provided that three of the passes are 
at the ‘advanced’ level, including one language other than English 
or mathematics or a science. 

(e) A Senior Certificate of the Ministry of Education in Northern 
Ireland showing passes with ‘credit’ in five subjects (from 1952 
onwards three passes at the ‘advanced’ level). 


8. NORTHERN IRELAND 


Grammar School certificate examinations in Northern Ireland are 
administered by the Minister of Education for Northern Ireland who 
is responsible to the Parliament in Northern Ireland. There are two 
such examinations—the Junior Certificate, which is taken after a 
three or four-year course in the grammar school (academic high 
school), and the Senior Certificate, which is taken two years after 
Junior Certificate. 

The Senior Certificate Examination, which has been conducted by 
the Ministry of Education since 1925, is a general leaving certificate 
examination marking the completion of the grammar school course 
and offering a means of obtaining a qualification for exemption from 
university entrance and professional preliminary examinations. It is 
usually taken at the age of 17 (although some pupils take it at 16 
and a few at 15), two years after the Junior Certificate Examination, 
and is a ‘group’ examination in which, to obtain the Certificate, a 
candidate must pass in a specified number of subjects. 

The examination was the subject of a report made in 1949 by a 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Education, and changes 
recommended by this Committee are to be introduced in the Exam- 
ination to be held in 1952. It will, however, continue to be a group 
examination taken at the age of 17 after a grammar school course 
lasting for five or six years. 

In the present examination, papers are set at one level only. The 
pass mark in each subject other than the advanced mathematical sub- 
jects is 40%, pass with credit being awarded at 55%, and with 
distinction at 70%. In the advanced mathematical subjects, the cor- 
responding standards are 30%, 45% and 60%. To obtain the Certifi- 
cate, a candidate must pass in at least five subjects, including English, 
a language other than English, and, if a boy, mathematics. Papers 
are set in English, languages (ancient and modern), history (ancient 
and modern), geography, mathematics (five subjects), physics, chem- 
istry, botany, biology, domestic science (home economics), art and 
music. An oral test forms part of the examination in the modern 
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language subjects, and a practical test is held in the science subjects 
and in music. 

In 1952 and thereafter, papers in the Senior Certificate Examina- 
tion will be set at two levels: Ordinary and Advanced. This change 
was recommended by the Committee mentioned above on the grounds 
that the present examination does not cater adequately at once for 
the pupil of average ability and for the pupil who is capable of more 
advanced work. The pass mark in all subjects will be 40%, and 
there will be also, at Ordinary level, a credit standard (60%), and 
at Advanced level a distinction standard (70% ). Candidates will be 
required to take at least six subjects of the examination, including 
English language, English literature, a language or a history subject, 
and a mathematical or a science subject. Oral tests will continue to be 
held in the modern language subjects and practical tests in the science 
subjects and in music. All six subjects must be taken at the same 
examination, but a pupil who has already been awarded the Certificate 
may at a subsequent examination take such subject or subjects as he 
wishes and have his certificate endorsed in respect of any additional 
subject in which he passes. 


9. ADMISSION TO THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 


The requirements for matriculation at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, are satisfied by . 

a) A Senior Certificate showing ‘credits’ in three recognised sub- 
jects (in 1952 or thereafter three ‘credits’ at ordinary level or three 
‘passes’ at advanced level). 

b) Alternatively, a Scottish (or Senior) Leaving Certificate of the 
Scottish Education Department at a level sufficient to qualify for ad- 
mission to a Scottish University (see paragraph 7 (a) ). 

c) A School Certificate showing ‘passes’ in at least five recognised 
subjects, and a ‘credit’ in at least four of these subjects. 

d) A General Certificate of Education on the same terms as re- 
quired by universities in England and Wales (see paragraph 4 II (a) 
and (b) ). 


10. BRITISH COLONIES AND OTHER OVERSEAS TERRITORIES® 


Pupils in secondary schools in British or British-protected terri- 
tories overseas normally take the General Certificate Examination 


of the University of London Matriculation and Schools Examinations 


* The following are British or British-protected territories overseas: 
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Council or the examinations set by the University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate, in accordance with the custom of the terri- 
tory and of the school. Candidates commonly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to offer their native language (such as Swahili, Yoruba, 
Zulu, etc.) as a subject of examination. 

The papers set by the University of Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate in colonial territories continue for the present to follow 
the plan (school certificate and higher certificate) in force in the 
United Kingdom until 1950, and qualification for university entrance 
is accordingly attained in the manner described in paragraph 4 (1). 
Success in the examination for school certificate as a whole is indicated 
by three grades of certificate: grade 1 indicates a very good all-round 
achievement including credits in English language and elementary 
mathematics; grade 2 signifies a satisfactory all-round standard; and 
grade 3 is evidence of a mediocre all-round achievement. While the 
number of subjects successfully passed and the number passed with 
credit, rather than the grade of the certificate, provide the basis for 
university admission in the United Kingdom, a grade 3 certificate 
would seldom be sufficient for this purpose. 

It deserves emphasis that the standing of these qualifications ob- 
tained in British overseas territories is identical with that of similar | 
qualifications in the United Kingdom. 








West Africa Central and East Africa South Atlantic 
Cameroons under U.K. Basutoland Falkland Is. 
Trusteeship Bechuanaland St. Helena & Ascension & 
Gambia Swaziland Tristan da Cunha group 
Nigeria Kenya , 
Sierra Leone Tanganyika West Indies 
Togoland under U.K. Uganda Antigua 
Trusteeship Somaliland (British) St. Christopher-Nevis 
. ; Zanzibar and Pemba Montserrat 
South-East Asia & Pacific NN Rhodesia Brit. Virgin Is. 
Brunei Nyasaland Trinidad and Tobago 
Hong Kong Bahamas 
Federation of Malaya Indian Ocean Barbados 
N. Borneo Aden Bermuda 
Sarawak Mauritius British Guiana 
Singapore Seychelles British Honduras 
British Solomon Is. Maldive Is. Jamaica 
Fiji ; Grenada 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. Mediterranean St. Vincent 
Tonga Cyprus St. Lucia 
Pitcairn Is, Gibraltar Dominica 


Malta } 
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Services of the Office of Education in 
Providing Information About Foreign 
Educational Systems 
- JoHN DaLe RussELL 


OR MORE than a half century the Office of Education has had 
F responsibility for providing information concerning foreign 
school systems. Currently this responsibility is assigned to the Foreign 
Educational Systems branch of the Division of Higher Education. 
Basic to the discharge of this responsibility is the collection and dis- 
semination of accurate and up-to-date information about the school 
systems and educational institutions of other countries. This informa- 
tion is made available through the publication of bulletins and articles, 
each of which is usually restricted to the educational system of one 
country. 

Some twenty years or more ago the Office of Education began to 
expand its service to provide admissions officers with evaluations of 
the academic credentials of individual students from other countries. 
In recent years there has been a large increase in the number of such 
students, and the demands for service in the evaluation of their cre- 
dentials has increased proportionately. Formerly the students from 
foreign countries tended to concentrate their attendance in relatively 
few institutions in this country, and the admissions officers of such 
institutions, through experience, came to be sufficiently familiar with 
the general pattern of education in other countries to be able to make 
their own evaluations. More recently the foreign students have tended 
to scatter among a large percentage of the colleges and universities 
of the United States. Many of the admissions officers of these institu- 
tions have not had much experience in handling foreign credentials 
and thus need the service of the Office of Education. Furthermore, 
the number of countries from which students come to the United 
States has greatly increased, and admissions officers are constantly 
confronted with credentials from countries about whose educational 
systems they know little. 

As a result of the three factors mentioned—the increased numbers 
of foreign students, their broadened distribution among the colleges 
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and universities of this country, and the greatly diversified areas of 
the world from which they come—the workload in the credentials 
evaluation service has greatly increased. Funds have not been available 
for increases in the size of the staff for this service. The activities of 
the small available staff have been more and more concentrated on 
the day-by-day work of credentials evaluation, and little time has been 
available for first-hand studies of education in other countries or for 
the writing of bulletins and articles on such subjects. 

Efforts have been made to lighten the burden of credentials evalua- 
tion through the holding of conferences in which admissions officers 
might be instructed so that they could handle most evaluations with- 
out referring them to the Office of Education. These conferences have 
been successful insofar as the persons attending them are concerned, 
but the net result seems mainly to have been to advertise the service 
and to increase the number of credentials submitted for evaluation. 

A distressing backlog of cases continues to accumulate, particularly 
in credentials from the European countries, and the Office of Edu- 
cation is embarrassed because it cannot always render prompt service. 
The patience of admissions officers in dealing with the delay in the 
service of credentials evaluation is greatly appreciated. 

Some small part of the burden of the credentials evaluation service 
seems to arise because admissions officers and foreign students in some 
cases do not understand the policies followed by the Office of Educa- 
tion. These policies have recently been codified by the staff in the 
form of a statement that will be enclosed hereafter with each com- 
pleted evaluation. The Office of Education is glad of the opportunity 
to call this statement to the attention of readers of COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY. It reads as follows: 

The services of the U. S. Office of Education in the evaluation of 
academic credentials of students from other countries are described 
in an article by Dr. Alina M. Lindegren, published in Higher Edu- 
cation, Vol. III, No. 17, for May 1, 1947. Certain of the basic policies 
governing this service were outlined in that article in the following 
paragraphs: 

In its evaluation of studies completed in other countries, the U. S. 
Office of Education considers each case on its own merits. The Office 
does not bind itself to any fixed amount of credit for work done in 
any particular country, school, or class of schools. 

The Office does not grant credit or confer degrees. On the basis of 
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data and information about education in other countries the Office 
merely tries to interpret, in terms of education in the United States, 
the schooling represented by the credentials presented to it for evalua- 
tion. On the basis of additional information or credentials the Office 
is always glad to reconsider an evaluation and to change its recommen- 
dations when the additional credentials and information warrant it. 

The function of the Office with reference to the evaluation of foreign 
student credentials is only advisory and informational. The recom- 
mendations are in no way binding upon the school or State officers 
requesting an evaluation. The recommendations of the Office may be 
accepted as given, they may be set aside entirely, or they may be used 
only in part as a guide in the formulation of the final decision and 
placement of the student concerned. As already implied, the Office 
does not issue an evaluation to an individual. Evaluations are sent only 
to registrars, admission officers, or to State registration and certification 
officers. 


The dissemination of information on matters pertaining to edu- 
cation abroad and the evaluations of foreign credentials are the re- 
sponsibility of a professional staff headed by experts on the educa- 
tional systems of each of the three major regions of the world. Dr. 
Alina M. Lindegren is in charge of the evaluations for credentials 
from European countries and the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
Dr. Abul H. K. Sassani has charge of credentials originating in the 
Near and Far East and Africa; Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston handles the 
cases from Latin American countries. This staff has extensive re- 
sources in the form of official documents and published materials 
concerning the educational systems in each of the countries of the 
world. The staff members can also obtain information and assistance 
from the cultural attachés in the foreign embassies located in Wash- 
ington. From time to time members of the professional staff make 
extended visits to other countries in order to collect up-to-date and 
accurate information about their educational systems. The results of 
these investigations are usually published in bulletins of the Office 
of Education. 

The evaluations made by the Office of Education are interpretations 
of what the foreign credentials represent in terms of education in 
the United States. Because of great differences between the United 
States and other countries in curricula, in methods of determining 
and recording student achievement, and in other features of the 
educational systems, it is generally possible only to indicate a rough 
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equivalency. Furthermore, the evaluations are made solely in terms 
of the evidence found in the credentials at hand, and no account can 
be taken of other factors which may be present in the case of a par- 
ticular student. An institutional official who has the responsibility 
for determining the admission or advanced standing of a foreign 
student may need to modify the recommendation which the Office 
of Education has made on the basis of the academic record alone. 
Personal interviews, tests, or a trial period in classes should yield 
pertinent information about the student’s proficiency in English, 
special aptitudes, maturity, experience outside of school, and objec- 
tives of his study in the United States. Such information can be very 
useful in modifying the recommendations submitted by the Office 
of Education. 

It is our observation that students from other countries are more 
likely to be harmed by a placement in advance of their actual attain- 
ment than by too low a placement. If the placement is too low, the 
fact usually becomes evident quickly, and appropriate adjustments 
can be made without embarrassment or loss of face. Placement at 
too high a level often is not discovered until the student has accumu- 
lated a record of failure in his academic program, and the correction 
of the situation at that stage is embarrassing to all concerned. 
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Editorial Comment 
The Art of Saying “No” 


N IMPORTANT aid to success and satisfaction in your work will 

be the ability to say “No” in a manner that will keep for you 

the respect of those to whom you must refuse requests. From your 

experiences and observations you know that the more directly “No” 

can be said in a friendly way the better the result. The oral and writ- 

ten reply can have the same pattern. This example of a negative 

reply may help you to administer successfully your college’s many 
rules. 
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Many rules cause inconvenience, but their suspension in individual 
cases causes even more difficulty. 

Although I am unable to grant your request, I shall be pleased to 
advise with you about the best method of meeting your obligations 
under this rule. 


Dixit Dooley 


With all our emphasis on practicality and labor-saving devices, we 
have, in our utilitarian institutions of learning, missed a good bet: 
our professors of English and American literature have not always 
presented their subjects in a practical manner. If they had done so, 
and did so now, it would hardly be necessary for us to puzzle over 
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public utterances in this war-and-election year. Instead of reading 
and trying to digest the campaign releases in our papers, instead of 
spending cozy evening hours listening to campaign antics on the 
radio or watching them on television, we might devote our time to 
baseball, fancy recipes, or crossword puzzles. 

A part of English literature, properly presented, could epitomize 
this or any campaign: in half the time we spend reading metaphysical 
poets in our college courses, we might read Mr. Pickwick’s visit to 
Eatanswill. Likewise with American literature, time devoted to such 
pious glooms as Cotton Mather and Michael Wigglesworth might be 
spent on what Artemus Ward had to say about the war fever and 
the draft in Baldwinsville, Indiana. To be sure, Mr. Pickwick and 
Artemus Ward are not superficially solemn and therefore automatic- 
ally suited to college courses; nor are they suitable for profound 
metaphysical speculation, such as redounds to the reputation of the 
metaphysical speculator. They are, however, eminently practical, in 
that they give shortcuts to understanding of politics at election time 
and in war time. Besides, unlike some practical shortcuts to compre- 
hension, they are neither difficult nor dull. 

Dickens and Ward, however, are somewhat dated. One needs to 
know a bit about the last century to appreciate to the full what they 
have to say. It is much easier to read Mr. Dooley—but in spite of 
that fact very few people do read him; and among our students he is 
unknown. Most of those who take courses in American literature and 
actually read Puritan sermons and Colonial verse, poor souls! never 
once hear the name of Martin Dooley. Not only do their preceptors 
and the compilers of their ponderous anthologies keep them from 
the reading of what is eminently practical; they also bore them with 
other readings more than is good even for undergraduates. 

Mr. Dooley, like Dickens and Ward, can sum up a situation that is 
so much like ours as to make his summary valid today. Furthermore, 
he can sum it up so briefly and pointedly that one remembers what 
he says—which is more than one does with Wigglesworth. (Phoebus, 
what a name!) What Mr. Dooley said about the Supreme Court will 
do for us now: we can skip details when we understand the basic 
operation. ‘“Th’ supreme coort follows th’ iliction returns,’’ said Mr. 
Dooley—for all time. 

Artemus Ward spoke vigorously of Congress: ‘Congress, you 
won’t do. Go home, you mizzerable devils—go home!’’ But Mr. 
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Dooley is more specific: ‘‘No rules f’r thim ol’ boys. Ye can say anny- 
thing again’ thim, but if ye attack that palajeem iv our liberties, th’ 
sacred right to drool, they rally at wanst.” 

Sometimes it is hard, with all that is asserted and contradicted, to 
get a clear idea about candidates, their intentions, and their prospects. 
Mr. Dooley, fortunately for us (if we would only pay attention to 
him), not only discusses candidacy in general, but candidates in par- 
ticular; and such, apparently, is the nature of candidates that Mr. 
Dooley’s discussions are as applicable to those who are peddling 
their wares today as to those of a former generation. We have, for 
instance, a reformer running against seasoned politicians. The dif- 
ference? “‘Rayformers, Hinnissy, is in favor of suppressin’ ivrything, 
but rale pollyticians believes in suppressin’ nawthin’ but ividince.” 
So much for them. But what of the prospects of bringing about 
reform through political means? “A man that'd expict to thrain lob- 
sters to fly in a year is called a loonytic; but a man that thinks men 
can be tur-rned into angels be an iliction is called a rayformer an’ 
remains at large.” 

There are other hopeful candidates, of course, who are not re- 
formers. Of such Mr. Dooley says what is useful and easy to remem- 
ber: ‘‘A man expicts to be ilicted Prisidint iv th’ United States, Hin- 
nissy, f’r th’ fine qualities that th’ r-rest iv us use on’y to keep out iv 
th’ pinitinchry.” 

The military heroes of half a century ago are forgotten, but there 
were political aspirants among them. The principal hero was not a 
general, but an admiral with the luckless name of Dewey. Mr. Dooley 
describes a meeting of the admiral with the press, saying in part: 
“Says he: ‘I always believe . . in dealin’ frankly with th’ press. . . 
I’m goin’ to be prisidint. I like th’ looks iv the job an’ nobody 
seems to care f’r it . . I wisht ye’d make a note iv it an’ give it to th’ 
other papers,’ he says. ‘Ar-re ye a raypublican or a dimmycrat?’ says 
the rayporter. “What's that?’ says Cousin George. ‘D’ye belong to th’ 
raypublican or th’ dimmycrat party?’ “What ar-re they like?’ says 
Cousin George... ‘I tell ye, put me down as a dimmycrat . . Just 
say I’m a dimmycrat with strong raypublican leanings.’ ” 

There was another military hero at the time, who talked too much, 
and had been advised to keep his opinions to himself. “But annyhow 
he give his opinion, an’ afther givin’ it he took his bonnet out, had a 
goold beater in to fix up th’ epylets, got th’ ilicthric lights goin’ in the 
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buttons, found th’ right pair of blue an’ pink pants, pulled on th’ 
shoes with th’ silver bells, harnassed to his manly hips th’ soord with 
the forget-me-nots on th’ handle an’ pranced over to th’ White 
House. As he wint up th’ hall, he noticed an atmosphere iv what 
Hogan calls cold hatoor, f’r wan iv the durekeepers said th’ prisidint 
wasn't home an’ another lightly kicked him as he passed.” 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Dooley, but this is about enough 
for the campaign so far, enough to demonstrate the practicality of a 
study of American literature. The practicality doesn’t stop, however, 
with campaign observations: it goes right on to the result of the elec- 
tion. What will it be? Mr. Dooley knew. 

“It depinds on whether most iv th’ voters ar-re tired out or on’y a 


little tired who’s ilicted.”’ 
S. A. N. 


Modern Frankenstein 


If the faculties of Princeton and Rutgers had been endowed with 
some kind of prescience, back in the autumn of 1869, they probably 
would not have permitted the football game that was played on No- 
vember 6th of that year, and American higher education might have 
been spared a major headache. 

College football, started as a wholesome—if somewhat strenuous— 
game for boys, mushroomed into a multi-million dollar amusement 
racket, with basketball riding along in its wake, and adding its mite 
to the confusion. Before very long the colleges found they had a bear 
by the tail: they would have liked to let go, but they didn’t dare. 
Huge stadiums; vast football crowds; athletic budgets in six figures; 
athletic “scholarships” and paid “amateurs”, feverish and cut-throat 
recruiting; coaches better paid than presidents; football practice for 
half the academic year; ballyhoo and blare—a picture about as 
alien to the academic spirit and purposes as could well be imagined. 
Nobody was much surprised when the whole rank growth bore its 
logical fruit: the admissions scandals on one campus and the cheat- 
ing scandal on another, and the basketball ‘‘fixes’” which befouled 
many an athlete. 

To do them justice, most of the colleges tried long ago to control 
the juggernaut and to maintain their academic standards. That their 
efforts were not uniformly successful is by no means entirely the fault 
of the colleges themselves. The newspapers certainly did nothing to 
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help, local ‘Boosters Clubs” exerted their best efforts to increase the 
general hysteria, and student bodies, in bland disregard of their own 
best interests, sometimes resisted efforts to de-emphasize intercol- 
legiate sports. The real villain of the piece, though, was the alumni, 
and not all the alumni at that, but only those comparatively few but 
very vocal cases of arrested development among them. They were like 
Papa taking possession of Junior's toy railroad, and resisting Junior's 
efforts to recover it and play with it himself. When they got appointed 
to Boards of Trustees, which too often happened, the havoc they 
frequently created was appalling. 

At long last, and partly as the outcome of the recent malodorous 
scandals, something is being done about it. A number of the inter- 
collegiate conferences have passed legislation which can materially 
reduce the evils. A group of college presidents, acting as the American 
Council on Education’s Special Committee on Athletic Policy, has 
passed certain recommendations which have been endorsed by the 
American Council’s Executive Committee, and which may go far 
to effect a cure. The recommendations are not very drastic, nor 
would their enforcement be very difficult, given a general spirit of 
good faith among the colleges. They provide for shorter seasons, to 
give the athletes a chance to spend at least a reasonable share of the 
school year on their studies. They would eliminate bowl games (after 
present commitments have been fulfilled), to further the season- 
shortening process and to remove part of the morbid pressure for 
winning teams. They would bar freshman participation in intercol- 
legiate sports. They would place control of athletics, including 
finances and recruiting, in the hands of the administration, where it 
belongs. They would give to the department of athletics the same 
status as other departments of the institution, with the same salary 
scale and the same protection of tenure. They would require athletes 
to make the same progress toward a degree that is required of 
other students. They would place the awarding of scholarships 
on the same basis for all students, with promise of proficiency in 
extra-curricular activities (including athletics) as only one of the 
factors considered. And they would require each institution to make 
public announcement of its athletic aims and policies, and to live 
up to them. 

Already the protests are rising. Most of the sports-writers are in- 
clined to scoff. The undesirable members of the coaching profession, 
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who want reform about the way the bootleggers wanted Repeal, are 
trying to sabotage it. Some of the accrediting agencies, who were 
requested by the Special Committee on Athletic Policy to enforce 
the new standards, have indicated that they will not accept that re- 
sponsibility—thereby sidestepping the finest opportunity to render 
effective service to education that has come their way since standards 
were first set up. And alumni groups here and there are voicing 
vociferous objections. For instance, as this is written, a group of 
Cincinnatians who never quite grew up are threatening to withdraw 
their “‘support’’ from the University of Cincinnati if it does not re- 
pudiate the moderate and reasonable regulations of the Mid-American 
Conference, to which it belongs. 

We venture the prediction that the University of Cincinnati will 
continue to hold its respected place among leading institutions, with 
or without the support of its lunatic fringe. We will go further, and 
predict that neither adolescent alumni, nor venial coaches, nor cynical 
sports-writers will be able to preserve very many of the evils of 
intercollegiate sports. The colleges are awake and stirring, and there 
seems a better than even chance that most of them, at least, are going 


to give the games back to the boys. 
W.C.S. 
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Book Reviews 


Wilson, Howard E., Universities and World Affairs, New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1951. Pp. vii + 88. 


Mr. Wilson compiled this brief report with the help of a number of 
people in eight institutions of higher learning; therefore it is considerably 
more than the opinion of one man. It reflects, however, the conclusions 
Mr. Wilson reached in the course of his research, conclusions that seem 
sound and desirable. 

“Five areas of action”’ in international affairs seem legitimate for colleges 
and universities. ‘First, as an instructional agency, the university should 
do all it can to produce specialists in international affairs, to provide 
specialists in other areas with the outlook and skills desirable to enable 
them to work effectively in international enterprises, and to awaken the in- 
terests and deepen the understandings of all its ordinary students. .. . 
Second, as a research agency, the university should help gather the knowl- 
edge which is essential to wise action in world affairs, and should en- 
courage international co-operation in research. . . . Third, it should sponsor 
or encourage such extracurricular campus activities as may make living 
within the university community an experience increasingly significant 
to the development of sensitivity and understanding in world relationships. 
Fourth, it should receive foreign students and scholars and should send 
its own students and faculty members abroad... . And fifth, the university, 
as an institution, should do all it finds possible to place fuller knowledge 
about world affairs before the adult public.” 

Part One of the book examines in some detail these theses, but at the 
same time with exemplary brevity. Part Two discusses an exploratory 
survey made by the institutions co-operating in the enterprise, largely by 
finding the answers to a check-list of questions worked out by the com- 
mittee of representatives from the institutions, and some others. It was 
not intended as an evaluation of individual institutions, but rather “this 
exploratory survey simply feels out the methods and the fields which 
may be practicable and useful for a more definitive and more extensive 
analysis.” 

The results of the survey are most encouraging: very little is being done 
as well as it might be done, but everybody knows it and is busy trying to 
find ways of bettering the situation. There is apparent unanimity in the 
desire to do a first-rate job and in the willingness to work as hard as need 
be to find out the best ways to do it. 

The original set of questions considered by the institutions involved in 
this study was considerably reduced in the light of experience. Part Three 
of the book is the new check-list of questions, calculated to enable a 
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university to appraise itself in relation to world affairs. The questions are 
simple but penetrating; there are not too many of them; and in the answers 
to them a university might well begin to find a satisfactory course toward 
participation in world affairs. 

For its own sake, every college and university ought to have several 
copies of this book in strategic places, It is short, it is meaty, and it only 
costs a dollar. Institutions that have an established program in world affairs 
should be able to get useful hints toward improvement of method; those 
that do not might find what they could do to the advantage of their students 
and of others. 

“Above all else, this report assumes that colleges and universities are in 
a position to serve mankind in a critical hour. . . . They are in a strategic 


position to ‘wage the peace’ upon which our welfare depends.” 
S. ALN. 


Rasey, Marie I., This Is Teaching, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. 217. 

College teachers looking for ways to improve their teaching should 
read this book because it brings progressive education down to earth 
at the college level and shows an expert teacher using skillfully the 
holistic approach to personality. 

Though many colleges are encouraging experimentation for the im- 
provement of teaching, the majority of college teachers still depend largely 
on a few tried and often found wanting methods of teaching: namely, 
the lecture and the lecture-recitation plus required readings and papers. 
These old standbys spotlight the teacher and leave the student the largely 
passive role of blotting up knowledge without having much chance to test 
or use it. Forced to concentrate on subject matter during their graduate 
preparation and depending for promotion, as they do in most institutions, 
on their published research activity, all too many college teachers rational- 
ize their inexpert and often fumbling attempts to teach by saying they 
don’t believe any other methods are effective. 

Ways are being discovered, as Miss Rasey shows, to teach in a stimulat- 
ing and dynamic style by enlisting the active participation of the student. 
This Is Teaching describes the fifteen sessions of a graduate class in edu- 
cation. Now hold on. Don’t drop this because I used the naughty word 
“education.” If you do, you are the victim of cultural lag. The professors 
of education have taken valuable pages from the books of the psychologists 
and group dynamicists and have learned some things about teaching that 
others could well use. Such moderns are very different from the old normal 
school teachers who stressed methods to the virtual exclusion of subject 
matter. 

Miss Rasey shows blow by blow how a skillful teacher sets up situations 
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which require the active participation of all the seventeen students and 
which give each student valuable opportunities to learn by contributing 
to the class effort some of his own unique experience and personality. 
By no means does the teacher abdicate his role of leader, but he plays it 
much more subtly (even though he lets the class in on the secret) than 
does the completely directive teacher. The students are there to learn how 
to be better teachers, and he convinces them that they will make more 
progress toward that goal by helping to plan, conduct, and evaluate the 
class than by sitting back and listening to him tell them how to do it. The 
passive role still leaves the student with the big problem of using his 
wisdom later (assuming he has absorbed it) without the stimulation, 
guidance, and evaluation which he can get from the teacher and the other 
students. 

Everything the teacher does indicates clearly his respect for and growing 
knowledge of the different personalities among the students, their interests, 
strengths and weaknesses, and peculiar abilities. He helps them to mine the 
riches contained within themselves for their individual and collective 
benefit. 

Miss Rasey gives an excellent example of the workshop method in a 
small class. Her colleague at Wayne University, Dr. Earl C. Kelley, in his 
Workshop Way of Teaching, has shown how classes of one hundred or 
more students can participate effectively by working together in sub-groups. 

College teachers need books like Miss Rasey’s on progressive methods 
of teaching in the various disciplines and at the beginning as well as at 
the advanced level. While they may be impressed and may try to adopt 
some of the ideas of professional educators, they will become convinced 
disciples of modern teaching methods only when they see how their own 
colleagues have used them successfully. 

W. Boyp ALEXANDER 
Antioch College 


Buckley, William F., God and Man at Yale, Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xix + 240. 


I know of no recent educational book which has been so widely reviewed 
—albeit with sharp differences of critical judgment. I can add little beyond 
concurring that here is strong absolutist dogmatism, apparent inaccuracy 
as to pertinent facts (as Yale reviewers have noted), a frame of reference 
which stems from religious and economic outlooks which are essentially 
orthodox, laissez-faire, and a repudiation of important human and demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

I suppose one should read the book on the theory that it is well to know 
what the reactionaries are saying and are up to. But this volume should 
be read with caution and circumspection, and the reader should be warned 
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that smooth rhetoric and passionate polemic do not necessarily add up to 
truth. 

This is, as most people know by now, a critique of Yale’s educational 
policy written by the undergraduate editor-in-chief of the Yale Daily News, 
of the class of 1950. And it is a pamphleteering plea to the alumni to 
move in and see if what the college does about religious and economic 
instruction is what the alumni believe they desire to see done. 

I must, of course, enter a disclaimer that the alumni are in any organic 
sense the responsible administration and court of last recourse, or indeed 
should be. Their function is valuable and indispensable but it is of another 
essence. The concept of the university as a community of scholars sur- 
rounded by younger inquiring students still has intrinsic validity; and 
those in this situation who help to pay the piper should clearly not try to 
call the tune. 

The documentation about the lack of religious emphasis is, I am in- 
formed, neither adequate nor wholly fair. And the documentation about 
the instruction in economics gives every evidence that the author never 
took the time to read or assimilate the great encyclicals of the Church on 
matters of economic welfare and policy in the secular world, as these may 
affect the validity of today’s instruction at the hands of the contemporary 
economist and sociologist. I may add that Catholic reviewers have already 
confirmed this statement. 

There is no need to take the book apart in every one of its plausible 
details. But it is fair to say that the central core of the author's concern 
could have been stated in ways to illuminate present anxieties about in- 
structional content and professional outlooks in controversial areas of 
modern thought. And the volume will, in my view, have served its 
purpose and justified its confused existence, if it will lead all college 
administrators and teachers to some re-examination of their preconceptions 
about both present and desirable ways ahead in the effective handling for 
college students of intellectual and spiritual issues which are the profound 
concern of us all and as to which a sense of spiritual and moral inadequacy 
is felt by many to be currently pervading the campus scene. 

The prescriptions of this book come close to being sinister. The state- 
ment of its central problem deserves the prayerful attention of us all. 

Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Pittenger, Benjamin Floyd, Local Public School Administration, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. xv + 512. 


This is a text which considers local public school administration from 
many points of view. It deals with boards of education, the functions of 
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administrative officers and those of teachers and counselors, and the 
establishment of a suitable plant. It deals with matters of personnel selec- 
tion and induction, of teaching, and of discipline, Although it approaches 
its subject from the point of view of the locality, it deals also with the 
more general administrative problems and their implications in the 
community. 

The bibliography is comprehensive, as are the indexes. Altogether, it is 
a text which should be of considerable value to institutions in which the 
development of teachers and school administrators is of major importance. 
It should also be useful to those already engaged in school work, and 


might well be a part of school libraries. 
S. A. N. 


Madden, Ward, Religious Values in Education, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiii + 203. 


This is a moving, and, up to a point, convincing presentation of the 
democratic process in education as a religion in its own right. It argues that 
if our so-called secular schools can become centers for the nurture of ‘‘the 
creative social act,” the painful controversy between Church and State for 
control of education could become meaningless, since ‘‘the creative social 
act” is religion. This “creative social act” produces from within itself the 
identical values which “‘structured” or authoritarian religion desires to 
produce by unwarranted and today outgrown dependence upon super- 
naturalistic dogma. 

With the basic assumption underlying the book this reviewer violently 
disagrees. But such a judgment need not destroy the worth of the volume 
for those like the reviewer who represent “‘structured”’ religion and who 
find themselves forced to challenge the author's theological thesis. Here 
is a plea for communal participation in the educative process which 
churches as well as schools need to take seriously. Children and young 
people are persons not things. They ought to be permitted to participate 
in the educative process—which is inevitably, for good or evil, a creative 
social act. Process in education—what happens to pupils in a classroom 
as persons in relation to one another and to the surrounding community—is 
as important as subject-matter. In the midst of actual life situations even 
the traditional doctrines of the historic religions of the past (original sin 
being cited frequently as an example) take on relevant meaning. Such 
doctrines are, as a matter of fact, so the author argues, the results or 
deposits of the past creative social acts enshrined in the communal religions 
of the human race. 

This reviewer's questioning begins, however, precisely at this point 
in the presentation. Can any merely human social act be a substitute for 
a religious faith in place of an ever so valuable educative implementation 
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of a faith? The need for love of neighbor can undoubtedly be revealed 
in communal experience. But does the need produce the motive for per- 
formance? Can a value or ideal, however vividly discovered as desirable in 
wrestling with the problems of community life, curb human lust and 
pride when there is no God in the picture to provide the sanctions of 
judgment or reward? What about moral failure and the always inexorable 
fact of death? The classical historic religions of mankind can underscore 
such questions. They alone, rightly or wrongly, furnish answers out of 
their store of revealed truth. Only within the framework of some faith 
involving realities beyond human life, so “structured” religion would 
assert, can the creative social act, essential as this is for interpreting revela- 


tion to each new generation, find ultimate meaning. 
CANON THEODORE O. WEDEL 


College of Preachers 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D.C. 


Graeffe, Arnold Didier, Creative Education in the Humanities, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv + 199. 


The reader may well ask what business a mathematician in a technological 
school has in reading this book, much less in attempting to review it. 
Frankly, none. Yet as all who are engaged in education have at least a 
slight interest in trying to civilize their charges, it may be instructive, if 
not profitable, to see how the professed humanists go about the job. 

The author's solution is integration. To quote him after he has explained 
his program (p. 195): “This book is an attempt to answer a question: 
Can the arts be taught together? It started from the assumption that the 
answer should not be prejudiced by the vaguely recognized desirability to 
teach them together, unless methods were available by which it could be 
done. The several chapters and plans are meant to demonstrate that 
integration in teaching of the arts is not only desirable but possible.” 

Probably the average teacher will find most help in Chapter 6, Some 
Specific Plans, where the general treatment of the preceding chapters is 
illustrated by definite programs that could be put into effect in the class- 
room. The student who works through these plans; or some equivalent of 
them, will acquire a competence in what is usually considered a liberal 
education by the traditional humanists. What that education may be is 
suggested by the two charts of dates (pp. 82-85) and names, The Occident 
and the Orient, and The Twenty-Five Centuries of Occidental Civilization. 
As might be anticipated of a book in the humanistic tradition, the claims 
of science to form part of a modern education are passed over rather lightly. 
Still, Einstein is mentioned in the same breath as Lenin. In view of the 
statement (p. 48) that “Since the beginning of this century, scientists 
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have almost monopolized our concept of the universe,” it might be well 
to present some of the evidence for this assertion. ‘We are greatly indebted 
to many of them [the scientists} who have transcended specialized research 
and provided the public with a cosmological synthesis unparalled in the 
history of science. This includes names like Eddington and Einstein, 
Poincaré and Heisenberg, Julian Huxley and Norbert Wiener, Alexis 
Carrel and Lecomte de Nouy’’—an extraordinary juxtaposition of names. 
Consider, for example, the last two “‘scientists” against any other pair in 
the list. Also consider the facts that a good part of Poincaré’s ideas have 
been out of date for at least thirty years, and that Eddington’s main attempt 
at a synthesis is not acceptable to his scientific colleagues. This brings us to 
another point. If a certain “Philosophy,” or way of thinking has proved 
wrong or sterile, is there any reason why it should not be quietly dropped 
from the humanistic curriculum? Possibly there is. 

The subtitle of the book is “Methods for Integrating the Teaching of 
Arts and Letters,” and the author has lived up to his implied promise. 
Now, if somebody will do the like for the sciences and their history, we 
may begin to get somewhere. At present the humanistic and the scientific 
factions sit glowering at each other across an impassible gulf of prejudices. 

E, T, BELL 
California Institute of Technology 


The Production of Doctorates in the Sciences, 1936-1948, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The American Council on Education, 1951. 220 pp., 
mimeographed. 

This is the gaudiest piece of boondoggling that has come to our attention 
in a decade, and we are surprised that the American Council on Education 
should have been a party to it. It is presented as ‘‘a report of a project 
sponsored by the Manpower Branch, Human Resources Division, Office 
of Naval Research,” which is probably a nice way of saying that it was 
paid for with tax money. If you peruse it from cover to cover—which, in 
our judgment, is a considerable ‘‘if’—you will come up with the following 
astounding information: 

(a) Scientists are born and grow up in many parts of the United States. 

(b) They take their degrees at varying ages, and in institutions all over 

the country. 

(c) There is no apparent relationship between the place where they are 

born or educated and the place where they accept employment. 

(d) Men scientists outnumber women scientists. 

You can also learn the number of scientists in each occupational specialty, 
from Agriculture through Psychology, and the number employed in each 
geographic division, from New England to the Pacific Coast. 
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The book is recommended to anyone who needs a couple of inches of 


extra height for his office chair. 
W.C. S. 


Frederiksen, Norman and W. B. Schrader, Adjustment to College, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1951, Pp. xviii 


plus 504. 

Adjustment to College is a report of some rather extensive studies of 
the adjustment of the veteran student to college. The study was carried 
out by the College Entrance Examination Board (later by its successor, 
Educational Testing Service) with the help of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Planned for more extensive coverage than has hitherto been possible, it 
originally covered over 24,000 students; and the final group after the 
incomplete cases had been dropped out was over 10,000. Sixteen colleges 
of various types were finally selected to participate. In these sixteen there 
were matched pairs in order to secure what was termed “diversity with 
duplication.” A questionnaire filled out by the student and the individual 
student’s records were the sources of the data used. The anonymity of the 
student and of the schools was carefully preserved throughout the study 
and in this report of it. 

The book has been handily arranged by beginning with a chapter on 
“Findings and Interpretations.’ These sixty-two pages are followed by 
individual chapters dealing with the “Plan of the Study” and eight other 
chapters dealing with the various parts of the study. The last hundred fifty 
pages of the book are a series of appendices containing detailed charts of 
the responses to the individual items in the questionnaire, a copy of the 
questionnaire, an explanation of the coding procedures used on the 
questionnaire, and details on the statistical methods employed. This is 
followed by a 105-item bibliography and an adequate index. 

The broad problems to which the study devotes itself are these: 

1. Did the veteran students earn better grades in college, relative to 
their ability, than did the nonveterans ? 

2. An investigation of the backgrounds and attitudes of the veteran 
and nonveteran groups with an eye to attempting to account for the 
differences if found. 

3. A comparison of the men and women students with respect to aca- 
demic success, backgrounds and attitudes. 

4. An investigation of the usefulness of the questionnaire as an 
identifier of the “promising student’ and as revelation and description of 
the campus. 

5. A survey of what type of veteran came to college as a result of the 
G. I. Bill. 
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The authors seem to have done a very cautious and complete piece of 
research. The reader will be pleased by their constant attempt to look for 
possible explanations beyond the hypothesized one. The reader will also 
be satisfied with the thoroughness and orderliness of the finished reports 
and will in all probability not be surprised by the results reported. They 
substantiate much of what workers with these groups have beer: maintaining 
all along: for example, veterans do make better grades than matched non- 
veterans; high school grades and academic aptitude measurement is a better 
prognosticator than either alone. For those who are interested in the 
problems treated herein, the book is worth while, not hard to ingest, and 
is exact without being tedious. 

BERNARD W. FUHR 
Director, Student Counseling Service, 
Miami University 


Hollis, Ernest V. and Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Education in 
the United States, New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xili + 422. 

In every academic field a periodic examination of the goals and the 
means of achieving those goals must be made. Social workers, recognizing 
the danger inherent in complacency, are endeavoring to bring order into 
their growing system. This report is the result of intensive study and dis- 
cussion concerning the possibilities for more effective selection and training 
of social workers. The book is not, to quote the authors, a blueprint for 
future social work education; but rather, it could well serve as a general 
guide for educators in their attempts to modify the social work curriculum 
in keeping with top professional standards, The specific methods used will 
be, in large part, reserved for educators’ decisions. 

In keeping with a decided trend in recent years to give the student a 
broad liberal education, the authors make a special plea that social work 
students be encouraged to get as much general training as possible, espe- 
cially in the high school and early college years. Recognition of their need to 
be informed, responsible citizens in a large and widely differentiated 
society makes such a program imperative. Furthermore, a suggestion that 
social work has a contribution to make to the liberal education of other 
students is extremely well taken, for there is ample evidence that much 
ignorance prevails even among “enlightened” people in regard to welfare 
issues. 

It is also recommended that, during the last two years of undergraduate 
work, a foundation in the fundamental concepts useful to the field be 
presented in a systematic way for those who plan to make a career of 
social work. A criticism of many undergraduate programs is that: 
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“The concepts appropriate for inclusion in a social work education concentration 
are now embedded in courses offered by practically every department or field in 
the college and often are hedged about with prerequisites that require nondepart- 
mental majors to take one or more elementary courses before being admitted to 
junior or senior courses that provide the curriculum experiences they need. 


“Among others, the departments and fields that have courses that should be in- 
cluded in whole or in part in an undergraduate concentration in social work are 
anthropology, philosophy, biology, literature, statistics, psychology, genetics, 
sociology, ethics, home economics, religion, economics, and government.” 


This is a valid criticism. The writer has known able students who have 
had great difficulty in getting needed statistical training, because the courses 
given required such knowledge as the tensile strength of steel. While of 
interest to budding engineers, it was of little value in preparing a social 
scientist or a social worker. 

Another matter given considerable attention in the volume is that of the 
overemphasis in specialization. Social workers have, in the main, given so 
much attention to casework that many problems affecting the entire society 
have been neglected. Furthermore, so much attention has been given to 
fitting into specific structures that a broad conceptual framework applicable 
to many areas of general welfare is difficult to present. In the words of 
the authors: 

“., . the character of American society has produced and is likely to continue 
the demand for an increasing number and variety of specialists. Therefore it 
is incumbent on social work . . . to undertake continuous and systematic planning 
to reduce the lacunae, overlaps, and conflicts among existing specializations, and 
to provide for their orderly development from a common basic curriculum. It 
must also plan for the development of other specializations to meet social needs 
as these arise and are recognized.” 


It is recommended by the authors that commissions be established to 
stimulate co-ordination at each of the following levels—undergraduate, 
graduate, and agency-based education, as well as one on accreditation of 
social work education. In each case educators and the profession would 
share responsibility for following the guides developed in the study: 


1. Does the profession have a well-defined function, the nature and scope of 
which can be identified ? 

2. Does the profession have a philosophy, code of ethics, and other means of self- 
regulation which assures that its practice transcends the bounds of political, 
sectarian, and economic self-interest ? 

3. Does the profession have a unified pattern of organizations that can speak for it 
with one voice? 

4. Does the compensation received by the professional practitioner indicate that 
the public is willing to pay him as a skilled and responsible professional 
worker ? 

5. Is the practice of the profession limited, or tending to be limited, to persons 
with approved general and professional preparation? 
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6. Is there, in fact, a recognized systematic body of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which can be identified and transmitted as a regimen of professional 
preparation ? 

7. Is the regimen of professional education recognized as of a quality appropriate 
for inclusion in the graduate and professional offerings of a university? 


It is a welcome note that members of the profession are recognizing 
the uneven progress they have made in their field and are taking steps to 
remedy the situation. On the whole, this is a noble effort in that direction 
which may make future reports more meaningful and less repetitious than 
many areas of this report have been. Still it is well organized from the 
standpoint of headings and the index, and one could use this book for 
reference to great advantage, not only in bringing the field up to date but 
in making judicious plans for the future. 

JOHANNE W. FATHAUER 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 








In the Journals 
E. T. 


Occupational Outlook Publications, studies of employment trends and 
opportunities in the various occupations, are made available for use in voca- 
tional guidance by the United States Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in co-operation with the Veterans Administration. They 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Three recent additions are “The Employment Outlook in Department 
Stores” (Bulletin No. 1020, 20 cents), ‘The Effect of the Defense Pro- 
gram on the Employment Outlook in Engineering” (Supplement to Bulle- 
tin 968, 15 cents) and “The Effect of the Defense Program on the Em- 
ployment Situation in Elementary and Secondary School Teaching” 
(Supplement to Bulletin 972, 15 cents). 

Bulletin 1020 gives detailed information about long-range employment 
opportunities, duties, training, earnings and working conditions in all the 
important occupations in department stores. The prediction is that employ- 
ment in department stores will continue to rise slowly during the 1950-60 
decade. 

A serious shortage of engineers has developed since mid-1950 because 
of the increased demand for personnel generated by the defense program. 
Over the long run, the profession will probably continue to expand sub- 
stantially, under conditions either of peacetime full employment or of con- 
tinuing mobilization. A continued acute shortage is anticipated for a 
number of years at least. During the next few years the number of men 
graduating from engineering schools will continue to drop. Many of these 
graduates will not be available for employment immediately since they will 
enter the armed forces. The employment prospects in all branches of the 
field continue to be favorable. : 

The shortage of elementary school teachers is even more acute this year 
than last. Aithough more students complete preparation for elementary 
school teaching in June 1951 than in any other year since World War II, 
the number of qualified new teachers is far less than is needed. On the 
other hand, the number of persons prepared for secondary school teaching 
is far in excess of the number of openings. More than a third of all stu- 
dents prepared for high school teaching in 1950-51 were in three already 
crowded subject fields—English, Physical Education for Men, and the 
Social Sciences. There are shortages in certain other subject fields and in 
certain localities. The elementary schools are overcrowded because of the 
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high birth rate during World War II. The birth rate was low during the de- 
pression and the children born during the period of high birth rates have 
not yet reached high school age. Even in the elementary schools, however, 
more teachers will be required to replace those leaving the profession than 
will be needed to handle new enrollments. The proportion of teachers with- 
drawing from the field increases greatly when other more attractive employ- 
ment opportunities are readily available. The defense program has made 
these other opportunities more numerous. The statistical data used in the 
publication are taken largely from Dr. Ray C. Maul’s study of teacher 
supply and demand. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States is a report of the 
fourth annual study sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. The study, directed by Ray C. Maul, 
brings to light facts which will contribute to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a reasonable balance between the supply of qualified teachers 
and the demand for teachers. State-by-state and national figures are given 
in tables that are easily read. The supply of teachers is determined from 
the number of college and university students completing standard-certifi- 
cate requirements in 1951 and is compared with similar figures for 1941, 
1945, and 1950. The shortage of teachers at the high-school level has 
been relieved while it continues to be acute, and will inevitably become 
critical, at the elementary school level. The maldistribution of high-school 
candidates among the various teaching fields still continues. 

To aid in determining the demand for teachers, data has been compiled 
on the number of new teachers who entered service in September, 1950. 
Those from this group comprise 38.7 per cent of the total of elementary 
school teachers. While exact figures are not available, practically all of the 
newly employed teachers were replacements and few were employed to 
provide for the increase in the elementary school enrollment, to relieve over- 
crowded conditions, to offer additional types of educational service, or to 
replace teachers whose preparation is inadequate. After the annual demand 
for replacements has been met, the additional demand for high-school 
teachers would seem to be negligible until about 1956. 

On the subject of amount of preparation of elementary school teachers, 
the study analyzes the formal preparation of present teachers in terms of 
semester hours of college credit earned. This survey shows great variation, 
from no college credit to master’s degrees. 

A table showing the number of live births, by states, 1940-1950, is given 
to help with estimates of future enrollments. 

As Dr. Maul states, “Many unsolved problems . . . invite further investi- 
gation on the national, regional, state, and sometimes local levels.’’ The 
service rendered by the factual information presented in Mr. Maul’s report 
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should be of inestimable value in determining where further study is most 
needed. 





Advice to One Entering the Profession—From One Leaving It, pub- 
lished in the Summer 1951 issue of the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, was written by George Detmold, then of 
Wells College. He begins by saying that success in teaching “does not 
depend on your ability as a teacher.” It depends on publishing—and pub- 
lishing is not at all easy for a newcomer. Furthermore, a teacher lives a life 
of penury: “no man under the rank of assistant professor can afford 
children, and then only if he is certain of rapid promotion.” And again, 
the teaching profession “will make strong and subtle attacks upon” moral 
integrity and nervous equilibrium. There are “continual underground 
struggles for promotion . . . it encourages jealousy, bitter feuds, and char- 
acter assassination.” It is a heavy indictment. 

In the issue of the Bulletin for Autumn 1951 there is Farther Advice to 
Tom, from Howard L. Jones of Colgate, Troy Organ of Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Harry Shaffer of the University of Alabama and Roy 
P. Basler of the Abraham Lincoln Association. They leave little of Mr. 
Detmold’s argument intact, and what they admit they show to be of minor 
consequence: for instance, underpayment. Troy Organ admits, “I was irri- 
tated when I discovered that the man who collected the garbage at my 
house was paid almost twice my salary. My irritation was mollified when I 
realized that I was not willing to exchange jobs with him!” Doing the job 
one loves to do, says Harry Shaffer, is worth much, especially with col- 
leagues who are “grand people, people who love their work and are happy 
in it, open-minded people, intelligent people.” None of the writers accept 
what Roy Basler calls ‘Dr. Detmold’s view of the profession as an aca- 
demic rat-race.”” Howard Jones says flatly that “most college administrators 
are convinced that effective classroom teaching is of greater importance, in 
the long run, than the kind of ‘productive scholarship’ Mr. Detmold 
refers to. 

Publication helps, to be sure. And so do the good words of influential 
friends and colleagues—but in what profession do they not help? For the 
teacher, however, teaching is what counts. The credo that Troy Organ 
presents is one that every teacher can rejoice in: it is something beyond 
money and place. Besides, a teacher has fun: he is doing what he wants to 
do, almost all the time. Even his research is his hobby. He will not get 
rich, but he can be happy! 


Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, prepared by Theresa Birch Wilkins, Research Assistant in the 
Division of Higher Education, gives a complete listing of all scholarships 
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and fellowships offered by each of 1200 colleges and universities. It may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (55 cents). 

The scholarships and fellowships listed vary in _— from $10 to the 
complete cost of a college education. In many instances the eligibility of 
applicants is limited by specific requirements. Many demand special obliga- 
tions, such as work in the cafeteria, library, offices, or departments on the 
campus—graduate students frequently serve as assistants in their fields of 
study. About one-seventh of the scholarships, and more than three-fifths of 
the fellowships are designated for certain subject-matter fields. More schol- 
arships are designated for music than for any other field; and more fellow- 
ships for theology. Sources of funds for the scholarships are also given in 
the report. This publication will be especially useful to counsellors, directors 
of placement, and others who advise young people. 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Research, is a 115-page report 
of a study by Elbridge Sibley conducted and published by the Social Science 
Research Council. The report gives facts and observations that should be 
helpful not only to research men and administrators in colleges and uni- 
versities, but also to foundation officers and public officials responsible for 
research funds. Dr. Sibley analyzed applications for grants-in-aid from five 
grant-giving organizations, He sent questionnaires to the faculties of fifteen 
universities and liberal arts colleges to learn more of the prevailing interest 
in independent research, writing, or other creative activity, and of condi- 
tions for research. There were questions about teaching loads, leaves of 
absence, and facilities available to retired teachers. The respondents were 
later rated on research competence. Conversations were held with presi- 
dents, deans, and numerous professors in all institutions. 

The study is made with the conviction that opportunities for individual 
scholars to pursue their own curiosity are essential to the advancement of 
knowledge. Collective scholarly or scientific enterprises tend to over- 
shadow the solitary work of individuals. Preconceptions and immediate 
interests of those in charge of appropriations of funds tend to determine at 
least the general direction of scholars’ and scientists’ efforts. Such a situa- 
tion is conducive to increased efficiency in achieving immediate ends, but 
unfavorable for a fundamentally wholesome growth of knowledge. An 
ideal state of affairs would be one in which the promotion of free inde- 
pendent research was conceived in terms of supporting talented scholars 
rather than of subsidizing specific projects. 


“Business enterprises must find a way to support the whole educational 
program—effectively, regularly, and now.” This was the Resolution on 
Support of Educational Institutions recently adopted by the National Asso- 
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ciation of Manufacturers. Member companies of the Association have 
been asked to continue efforts to secure local, state and private support for 
elementary and secondary schools, and to make available to higher educa- 
tion private financial support. Private fortunes, once the source of large 
endowments, no longer are being accumulated. At the same time, Federal 
taxes are taking more of the income earned in each community and state, 
leaving less money available for education and other needs. Yet the need 
for dollars has doubled because of inflation. Threats to education are 
sharpened threats to industry, which needs skilled men, a prosperous 
economy, and a highly literate and informed citizenry. The N.A.M. is 
calling on business and industry to help provide for the necessary state, 
local, and supplementary funds as the only alternative to further Federal 
aid to education with its possible threat to academic freedom. It has 
been proposed that business enterprises set aside a fixed percentage of their 
earned income for the support of education and philanthropic endeavors. 


A New Approach to Retirement Income, a study made by William C. 
Greenough for the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, proposes the creation of a College Retirement Equities Fund and 
the introduction of the Unit Annuity. Under this proposal, investments 
would be made in common stocks as a supplement to the fixed dollar 
income offered by traditional annuity plans whose funds are invested pri- 
marily in fixed dollar obligations. The unique concept is that of a variable, 
or unit, annuity which would be responsive to factors that affect the cost 
of living. While by no means correlating perfectly with fluctuations in the 
value of the dollar, it should provide annuitants with more dollars when 
they are needed to maintain a given standard of living, according to Dr. 
Greenough. 

The study, which covers investment experience in the United States since 
1880, shows that common stocks would have provided better returns than 
those available from fixed income investments in most periods. The Equi- 
ties Fund is proposed as a supplement to, not a replacement for, the stand- 
ard fixed dollar annuities. 

Diversification among issues of equity investments would be obtained 
through pooling a portion of the annuity savings of many employers and 
individuals into a substantial fund invested in hundreds of companies in 
many industries. Diversification over time would be obtained by accepting 
small payments, month by month and year by year, over a major portion 
of each participant’s working lifetime. Effective use would be made of 
dollar cost averaging whereby more shares of stock are purchased at low 
prices than at high. Just as with the traditional life annuity an individual 
can, with safety, use up capital as well as interest earnings; so with the 
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unit annuity, he can use both capital and dividend payments without 
danger of outliving his income. 

Dr. Greenough concludes that it is unwise to commit all of one’s retire- 
ment savings to dollar obligations, since decreases in the purchasing power 
of the dollar can seriously reduce the value of a fixed income annuity. It is 
equally unwise to commit all of one’s retirement savings to equity invest- 
ments since variations in prices of common stocks are much too pronounced 
to permit full reliance on them for the stable income needed during retire- 
ment. Contributions which are invested partly in life insurance investments 
and partly in common stocks through an Equity Fund offer promise of pro- 
viding retirement income which is reasonably free from violent fluctua- 
tions in amount and from serious depreciation through price level changes. 
The Equities Fund should make no dollar guarantees. Careful decisions 
must be made as to whether to permit certain types of payments or trans- 
fers that might make large single payments in either an equities fund or a 
fixed dollar fund. When continuing periodic payments are to be made into 
the Equities Fund over a reasonably long period of years, the level of 
common stock prices at the time the payments are started is relatively 
unimportant. 


Modern Mythology in Women’s Education, by Louis T. Benezet of 
Allegheny College, appeared in the August 1950 Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors. Dr. Benezet observed how little some 
curriculums in women’s colleges prepare students for life as women. Our 
women’s colleges have failed to understand that “the building of the 
home unit is the great task of womanhood and therefore the task of 
women’s education.” He criticized the liberal arts program as it appears in 
various colleges, and urged that we give ““women students the kind of 
learning that makes sense in their world.” 

In the Summer 1951 issue of the Bulletin, Lester G. Crocker of Goucher 
College came vigorously to the attack in an article ‘““A Second-Rate Educa- 
tion for Women?” He questioned the implied magnitude of the “innate 
difference in interest and intellectual aptitude between the sexes,” and 
went on to doubt that women should spend “four long and expensive years 
in order to specialize, or even become competent in the subjects’ President 
Benezet recommends. He questioned converting colleges into vocational 
schools, and observed that if we should do so for women, we might just 
as reasonably do so for men. He also took issue with Dr. Benezet’s “‘sneer- 
ing at the enlightening or ‘liberalizing’ effectiveness of general education.” 

Dr. Benezet published “A Brief Disclaimer” in the Bz/Jetin for Autumn 
1951. “I suggested,” he said, ‘that while not reducing by one inch the 
length and breadth of our liberal education we should give girls access to 
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certain courses in college which would lead to personal efficiency.” 
Women Too are Persons, wrote Rollin Chambliss in the same issue of 
the Bulletin. He discussed the emerging conviction that “mere maleness 
and femaleness are becoming increasingly less important in psychological 
analysis,” whereas there is a very wide range of taste, temperament, and 
mental ability within each sex group. He went on to observe that “the 
classification of pursuits suitable for men and those suitable for women is 
subject to change;’” it varies from society to society. Furthermore, “a 
woman can perform her family duties and at the same time contribute 
intelligently to the activities of her community. What should decide ‘‘who 
shall study what’ is not mere sex, but individual differences in ability and 


interest, and these differences alone. 


Can Unsponsored TV Pay Its Way? Bernard B. Smith, a New York 
attorney who has been active for many years in the fields of radio and 
television, gives his answer in the February 1952 issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 

The FCC will have to decide who gets what is left of the air. There are 
literally thousands of applicants. One of the stronger arguments against the 
proposed plan to withhold about 10 per cent of the available television 
station assignments for noncommercial ‘educational’ use is that the educa- 
tional institutions of the country do not have the means to support tele- 
vision. ‘‘An educational station operating effectively on a full-time basis 
would, according to present estimates, cost about $400,000 to build and as 
much as $300,000 a year to operate.” Mr. Smith proposes a way for a uni- 
versity to derive income from a TV station “without imposing taxes, with- 
out political interference, without reliance on charitable hand-outs. . . .” 
His proposal is to dedicate up to three hours a day to programs on a sub- 
scription or pay-as-you-view basis. Current films, sports events, and, in 
time, plays from Broadway, might be used for these programs. The revenue 
from three hours a day of subscription television would permit the educa- 
tional telecaster to provide whatever programs he thought useful for the 
remaining hours without cost to the public, Mr. Smith cites the results of 
the Zenith Phonevision experiments in Chicago as proof that it can be 
done. If there is sufficient justification to reserve 10 per cent of the air for 
the sort of programs that cannot win commercial sponsorship, and Mr. 
Smith thinks there is, the educational institutions may need to show that 
channels reserved for these programs will not go to waste because of 
failure to find the means for support. 


The Good Housekeeping “Seal of Approval”. A summary of Good 
Housekeeping’s Report on Small Colleges, compiled under the supervision 
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of James W. Hampton, appears in the February 1952 issue of Good 
Housekeeping. The complete report may be had for ten cents from the 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
19, N.Y. 

“The small colleges (independent liberal arts colleges under 1200) were 
carefully selected on the basis of financial stability in the form of endow- 
ments and other assets, the quality of the faculty, the adequacy of library 
facilities, and the percentage of students continuing with graduate work.” 
Excluded from the list are those colleges where board, room, and tuition 
are in excess of $1300 a year. “In addition to the factors already men- 
tioned, the colleges’ eligibility for the listing was based on their comple- 
tion of a questionnaire and their preparation of intensive supplementary 
exhibits.” It would seem that Good Housekeeping, too, is operating an 
accrediting agency.—More night work on questionnaires. 


The Only War We Seek, by Arthur Goodfriend, has given a dramatic 
presentation to the ‘Point 4’ concept that no one can fail to understand 
nor be likely to forget. This pictorial booklet is published by Americans 
for Democratic Action, 1740 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Price 
One Dollar). 

“The only war we seek,” in the words of President Truman, ‘“‘is the good 
old fight against man’s ancient enemies—poverty, disease, hunger and 
illiteracy.” As Chester Bowles writes in the Foreword, “This is a book 
about a billion or more people who will have a lot to say about the kind 
of world we live in for the next several generations.” The conditions 
described are as old as the hills. What is new and explosive is the growing 
determination of these people that something must be done to correct 
them. 

Mr. Goodfriend’s pictures tell more of the emotions and life of the 
people than has been told in thousands of words. He tells what happened 
in China and why we failed. He makes it clear how it may happen in other 
countries and why charity is sometimes most detrimental. He shows what 
“We saw” in China and what “They saw.” His pictures of Americans 
“keeping a sanitary distance from the masses” in exclusive clubs, riding in 
rickshaws, or talking diplomacy over tea cups, hit hard, especially when 
shown together with pictures of self-respecting Chinese families who are 
struggling with poverty. The situation is not hopeless, the pictures show 
there is much we can do. The captions in this book can be read in a very 
short time, but most of us will learn much from it or be reminded of much 
that we too often forget. 








Reported to Us 


A. 1. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


A new degree, Bachelor of Foreign Trade, is now being offered to 
graduates of the American Institute for Foreign Trade at Thunderbird 
Field, Phoenix, Arizona. It is granted to students holding baccalaureate 
degrees who have successfully completed the course of the institute. 


Barnard College permits alumnz to attend undergraduate classes with- 
out charge. 


The University of California offers through television a course on child 
psychology. The course is scheduled for two fifteen-minute periods a week 
for thirteen weeks. Those interested in taking the course for credit enroll 
for either one unit or three. 


Columbia University has adopted a new schedule for the University 
Fee. Not to be confused with the tuition, the University Fee contributes 
toward the support of various general services provided by the University 
for which there is no separate fee, such as those for the use of the Libraries 


and other facilities. 


Connecticut College has established a reading period of six days at the 
end of each semester. 


The University of Connecticut has established a small number of Uni- 
versity Scholars to be chosen solely on the basis of scholarship. In addition 
to the waiving of all University fees which may be waived legally, the Uni- 
versity Scholars, after having completed the general college requirements 
of the first two years, will be relieved of all further customary requirements 
for graduation. Each Scholar will work under a special faculty committee 
of three who will direct his program; and when he has satisfied the re- 
quirements prescribed, he will be awarded his degree. 


Cornell fraternities and sororities are helping to support fourteen foreign 
students at the university during 1951-52. The university provides tuition 
through its scholarship program for foreign students. 


Beginning next fall, all applicants for admission as freshmen at Dart- 
mouth College must take the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
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Aptitude Test. This new requirement will supplement the selective processes 
now in use. Scores on the aptitude tests will not be determining factors 
except in marginal cases. 


The University of Denver has adopted a new honorary degree, ‘Doctor 
of Public Service,” to be conferred upon persons of outstanding achieve- 
ment ‘‘in service to the public and to mankind.” 


Duke University has introduced an experimental seminar in college 
history teaching for third-year graduate students working toward the doctor 
of philosophy in history. 


The College of Europe at Bruges, Belgium, in its second year, is an 
international graduate school of politics drawing its students and its faculty 
from many lands and dedicated to the development of a small corps of 
“European-minded” men and women. 


A pioneer course, “Problems of an Atomic Age,” is being offered for 
the third year at Kent State University with thirteen different departments 
co-operating. 


The University of Michigan is offering a new curriculum in industrial 
engineering in its School of Engineering with two options, management 
and production. 


The University of Minnesota has inaugurated a program of basic training 
for intelligence research at the graduate level designed to provide qualified 
personnel for civilian and military posts in intelligence research. 


Under a grant from the Hill Foundation of $148,500 Carleton, Gustavus 
Adolfus, Hamline, Macalester, and St. Olaf Colleges join in an inter-college 
co-operative effort in Minnesota to bring outstanding scholars to the 
campuses next year. 


The Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standards, oldest of 
several advanced educational programs sponsored by governmental agencies 
to provide advanced educational opportunities for employees, has operated 
continuously during its forty-three years of existence. Altogether it has 
offered some 250 courses with a student enrollment of approximately 
6,500. 


The Student Curriculum Committee at National College of Education 
has voted to include a freshman and a sophomore representative on the 
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committee. Many changes have resulted from the recommendations of the 
committee including experimentation with full day student teaching, the 
addition of courses, the adjustment of credit for existing courses, and 
changes in content and teaching procedure in various courses. 


A synthesis course to create an awareness of the major problems which 
now confront mankind is being offered to University of New Hampshire 
liberal arts seniors this year. 


Under a grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation, Northwest- 
ern University will establish an American Study Center. 


Oberlin College has approved a system of independent studies replacing 
a system of honors. Qualified students, at the end of their fifth semester, 
undertake a program of independent research. 


Fifty grants of $500 each will be awarded to outstanding teachers and 
advisers of undergraduate students at the University of Oklahoma 
during the next five years. Ten awards will be made each year, and selec- 
tions will be made by a faculty committee appointed by the President. The 
University of Oaklahoma is one of the first universities in the nation to 
begin a program of such concrete recognition for good teaching. 


Pace College has opened a communications workshop for students who 
require special instruction in writing, reading, and speaking. 


Palos Verdes College has inaugurated a new campus study-travel study 
program, 


A new student curriculum committee at Purdue University includes 
eight students representing each school of the University. Working in 
co-operation with the head of the school and other advisers, the committee 
will give opinions evaluating courses, texts, methods of presentation, and 
suggested curriculum changes. 


Temple University has extefded its co-operative plan of teacher training, 
begun last year at Franklin and Marshall College, by establishing a similar 
off-campus center at Albright College. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, is finding that group corrective 
techniques in English, mathematics, and physical education are proving 
effective for generally acceptable students who need remedial work in one 
of these areas. 
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. Tulane University offers degree courses at the Pensacola Naval Air 
3 Station. 


Vassar College has announced a tuition increase from $1600 to $2000 a 

year. This includes $925 for tuition and $1075 for room and board. The 

cost per year of educating a student at Vassar today is $2435, of which 
$435 is provided by the college’s endowment income and current gifts. 


The University of Virginia Senate unanimously approved a proposal 
to discontinue granting the degree of bachelor of science in physical edu- 
cation. 


| The State College of Washington in its foreign trainee program co- 
operates with governmental agencies in the United States and other 
countries in providing technical training to selected citizens of foreign 
countries to aid in the improvement of the agricultural, industrial, educa- 


| tional, or other facilities of those countries. 

Under a liberalization of the Deferred Major Program at Washington 
. State College a freshman may, if he chooses, elect his major field of study 
2 ; at the time of registration. 


Feeling that the institution is not justified in spending nearly four weeks 

a year on examinations, the Williams College faculty recently voted to 

) establish a two-hour, three-a-day examination schedule with major exami- 
nations reduced to a one-day, four or five-hour period, 


y In a study of grades at the University of Wisconsin married students 
earned a grade point average of 1.81 in all their studies, which is approach- 
ing a “good” average. Unmarried students earned a grade point average of 
1.69, which is little above a ‘‘fair” average. 





5 

, The University of Wisconsin faculty voted recently for a better exami- 

2 nation-proctor system, and professional aid in the preparation of examina- 

| tions, to combat weaknesses in the University examination procedures 
uncovered by a special committee set up more than a year ago to study 
examinations. 

‘ A conference on teligion at Yale Divinity School attended by some 
hundred educators sought to work out ways of bringing moral and spiritual 
values into the public schools, 

i Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


. The Adult Education Association of the United States of America will 
soon launch a new magazine to help meet the needs for leadership training 
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throughout the country. The publication will be financed in part by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 


During 1951-52 the American Association of University Women esti- 
mates it will spend $112,000 on a program to give education and advanced 
training to fifty-two women from fourteen countries. 


The American Educational Research Association offers a fellowship in 
educational measurement, made possible by a grant from the World Book 
Company. 


The Joint Program for Internships in General Education, established a 
year ago in the undergraduate colleges of the University of Chicago and 
Columbia, Harvard, and Yale Universities, will be continued in 1952-53. 


The Committee on Relations with Higher Institutions of the State of 
Illinois has recommended that colleges cease to specify high school courses 
for entrance requirements. 


To protect the public against charlatanism which plagues many states 
lacking adequate controls in higher education, the state of Connecticut has 
recently placed on its statute books a new provision concerning authority 
to confer degrees which requires the recommendation of the State Board 
of Education. 


The Co-operative Bureau for Teachers, 1776 Broadway, New York City, 
has announced the organization, on a permanent and professional basis, 
of a placement service for college teachers. 


The Council of State Governments is undertaking a study of higher 
education in the forty-eight states. The purpose of the study is to provide 
governors, legislators, educators, and other policy-making state officials with 
information that will be useful to them in their consideration of the 
problems of higher education. 


The Joint Committee on Educational Television reports that 552 colleges, 
universities, school systems, and public service agencies have presented 
evidence to the Federal Communications Commission in support of tele- 
vision channels for education. 


As part of its program to strengthen college teaching in the United 
States, the Fund for the Advancement of Education is again offering some 
250 Faculty Fellowships to college teachers throughout the United States to 
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enable the recipients to become better qualified to teach their respective 
fields. At present 253 college teachers from forty-one states and Alaska 
are at work on similar fellowships granted last spring. 


The General Education Board has granted $7,000,000 to Emory Uni- 
versity for the endowment of its Graduate School and appropriated 
$1,500,000 for endowment and development of the Graduate School at 
Vanderbilt University. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has announced a three-year program 
for graduate study by teachers in public high schools and for enabling 
retired professors to teach in small independent colleges, to cost approxi- 
mately $600,000. 


The largest book-capacity library in the Middle West, the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center, located just outside the University of Chicago campus 
and sponsored by fourteen midwestern universities and the John Crerar 
Library, is the only library in the world which has been especially designed 
to provide scholars a mail-order service of publications. Teletype facilities 
at the library and the participating institutions make it possible for a scholar 
to receive overnight rare and little-used volumes. 


The New York State Board of Regents is sponsoring a recruitment pro- 
gram for elementary school teachers with financial grants-in-aid as induce- 
ments to enter the teaching profession. Under the plan a sum of $650,000 
would be included in the 1952-53 state budget for grants-in-aid. 


Howard E. Wilson, Executive Assistant, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, has been appointed by the New York State Education 
Department to direct a study of admission policies of medical schools 
in the state. 


The Office of Education in its fourth annual nation-wide survey of col- 
lege and university enrollments announces that 1,806 institutions reporting 
show a total enrollment of 2,116,000 persons as compared with 2,296,592 
a year ago. The peak enrollment was in 1949 with 2,456,841 students. 
There was a loss of 10.8 per cent in the number of male students below the 
1950 registration and 1.3 per cent in women students. Among male fresh- 
men there was a drop of 12.1 per cent, but among women freshmen only 
3 per cent below 1950. The registration this year was 7.8 per cent lower 
than in 1950, with 32.1 per cent fewer veterans enrolled. The hardest hit 
institutions are the teachers colleges with a drop of 10.9 per cent; the drop 
in the number of students entering the first time was still greater, 15.9 
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per cent. The ten institutions with the largest enrollments reported in the 
survey are: New York University, 45,166; University of California, 34,883 ; 
City College of New York, 31,562; Columbia University, 27,278; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 20,105; Northwestern University, 19,472; the University 
of Minnesota, 18,682; the Ohio State University, 18,482; Indiana Uni- 
versity, 17,578; and Boston University, 17,529. These figures include 
both full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate students. 


In order to make an appraisal of the accuracy, extent, and usefulness 
of its evaluations, the Foreign Educational Systems branch of the Division 
of Higher Education has initiated a study of the placement and progress of 
foreign students whose credentials were evaluated in the Office of Educa- 
tion for institutions of higher education. 


In its third report on scholarships and fellowships the Office of Educa- 
tion states that approximately 1,200 institutions reported awarding 124,000 
scholarships valued at $27 million and 14,000 fellowships valued at $914 
million during the year 1949-50, Nearly 300 institutions reported offering 
no scholarships or fellowships and indicated in many cases that no tuition 
or very low tuition was charged. The scholarships reported ranged in value 
from less than $10 to cost-of-education awards. 


A Regional Committee on Institutional Self-Evaluation has been formed 
to assist Southern colleges and universities to improve their graduate and 
professional programs and supporting programs through self-evaluation 
and to make available information about current practices and trends in 
graduate and professional education. A guide for self-evaluation has been 
published. 


The completely revised 33rd edition of the Sargent Handbook of Private 
Schools is now available. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Carroll College in Wisconsin has appointed Royanna Benjamin, 
Registrar, succeeding Mr. Beaudin, now Superintendent of Schools at 
Geneva, Illinois. 


Miss Naomi McCracken has resigned as Registrar of Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


George S. Thompson, former Registrar is now on the faculty at East 
Texas Baptist College, Marshall, Texas. 
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Dr. Kenneth A. Browne, formerly Registrar, Hastings College, is now 
Dean at State Teachers’ College, Towson, Maryland. 


G. H. Gramley is Director of Admissions and Registrar at Lycoming 
College. 


Palos Verdes College has appointed Mrs. Eloise Eberle Kloke, Registrar. 
John A. Dunlop is Registrar of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


In addition to his duties as Dean of Men, James Walter Brandon has 
been appointed Registrar and Mrs, Mary A. Brandon, Assistant Registrar 
and Transcript Clerk of Southern Baptist College. 


Mrs. Bernice Cooke is Registrar of the South Texas College of Law 
and Commerce and Junior College. 


Richard R. Perry has been appointed Director of Admissions and Acting 
Alumni Secretary at the University of Toledo. 


Dr. Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner at The 
Ohio State University, has accepted the task of editing the Association’s 
Report on Credit Given by Educational Institutions. The following an- 
nouncement concerning it is published at his request: 

Plans are well under way for the publishing of the next report on “Credit 
Given by Educational Institutions.” Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
each of the forty-eight states were questioned concerning the best time for 
publishing the report. While there was not total agreement, the consensus 
of opinion was that early summer was the best time for publication. Several 
suggestions have been made concerning the symbols to be used in the 
report. It is hoped that the symbols for each state will be uniform, and that 
all colleges and universities in each state can be included in the next publi- 
cation, An attempt will be made to make the report as accurate as possible 
and to include in it the actions taken at the various Regional Accrediting 
Association Meetings held this spring. It is planned to issue the 1952 
report in the early summer. 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION FORMED 


A new national personnel organization named the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has been formed by the unification of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the American College Personnel Association 
and the National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers. It replaces the more loosely knit Council of Guidance and Person- 
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nel Associations. The three groups will continue as divisions within the 
new organization. It is expected that a number of new divisions represent- 
ing additional special areas of personnel and guidance work will be formed, 
preferably by the amalgamation with some existing organization but in 
some cases by the creation of new ones. 

One of the main purposes of the new professional association is to 
establish a parent organization to bring together personnel and guidance 
workers from all areas of the field. It is hoped that such an organization 
will clarify standards of professional qualifications, facilitate communica- 
tion, foster co-operation, develop greater resources of training and ex- 
perience for meeting problems and provide a stronger voice for 
interpreting personnel work to other professional workers and to the 
public. The formation of new divisions appealing to interest groups not 
primarily represented by either of the constituent divisions should increase 
service rendered to specialized areas of the profession. 

The first fiscal year of the new organization will begin on July 1, 1952. 
It will establish offices in Washington, D.C. at that time. In the meantime, 
its activities will be carried on primarily through the affiliating organiza- 
tions. All memberships in PGA will be held by virtue of membership in 
one or more of its divisions. Pending study of its ultimate divisional 
structure, the association’s Executive Council is urging interested persons, 
particularly industrial personnel workers, secondary school counselors, 
elementary school guidance workers and persons in community agencies to 
join either the NVGA, ACPA or NAGS and thus have a voice in determin- 
ing the type of new divisions, location of its national office, the nature of 
its journal, and scope of its activities. 

Its officers until 1953 will be: Robert H. Shaffer of Indiana University, 
President; Donald E. Super of Teachers College, Columbia, President- 
Elect ; and Frank M. Fletcher of Ohio State University, Treasurer. The next 
national convention will be held in Los Angeles, March 30-April 3, 1952. 
Jessie L. Rhulman of U.C.L.A. will serve as convention co-ordinator. 

ROBERT H. SHAFFER, 
Asst. Dean of Students, 
Indiana U. 
President, PGA 
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Regional Associations 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held at Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Missouri, December 7 and 8, 1951. Mr. Guy H. Thompson, 
Administrative Registrar of Southwest Missouri State College and Presi- 
dent of the Association presided. 

The meeting was highlighted by panel discussions on the following 
topics: 

yarn led by Mr. R. M. Keefe, St. Louis University. 

Registration, headed by Mr. R. P. Foster, Northwest Missouri State 
College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Transcripts, led by Mr. Oliver W. Wagner, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Junior-Senior College Relationships, conducted by Mr. S. Woodson 
Canada, University of Missouri. Mr. Canada was formerly President of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

The guest speaker at the annual banquet held Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, was Dr. Harry J. Siceluff, Professor of Education, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College. Dr. Siceluff’s topic was ‘The Relationship of the 
Registrar to the Faculty.” 

The Missouri Association elected Mrs. Paul E. Williams, Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, as President for 1952, and Mr. Robert P. 
Foster, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri, as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

R. P. Foster, Secretary-Treasurer 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Virginia Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was held on November 2, 1951 
in the Monticello Room of the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Virginia. Miss 
Helen Frank, President, presided and welcomed forty representatives from 
twenty-seven colleges. 

Miss Clarice Slusher of Virginia Polytechnic Institute reported on the 
meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers held in Houston, Texas in April 1951. She urged all Virginia 
members to plan to attend the national meeting in 1952 to be held in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. John Paul McConnell, Professor of Sociology at Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland, Virginia traced the growing necessity for the office of 
the registrar from the early days when every professor knew every student, 
to the present when a professor may (and some do) teach a class without 
ever knowing the name of a single student. 

The effects of the present demands for manpower in the military and 
the American school system were presented by Dr. Ray Maul, Editor of 
the Journal of Teacher Education and director of the annual study of 
teacher supply and demand. 

Dr. Paul Farrier of Virginia Polytechnic Institute reported on a work- 
shop held by the Office of Education on the evaluation of Academic cre- 
dentials from other countries. Aside from some general principles which 
he presented, Dr. Farrier stated that additional help could be secured from 
the United States Office of Education bulletins on educational systems in 
various countries which are available at a nominal sum, a list of practices 
of various schools which could be secured from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and anticipated publications from the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The new application forms for teacher certificates were distributed and 
discussed by Mrs, Annie Mae M. Williams, Assistant Supervisor of Teacher 
Education. 

The following slate of officers was accepted as presented by the nomi- 
nating committee: 

Miss Blanche Latham, Lynchburg College, President 

Mr. Ira E. Miller, Eastern Mennonite College, Vice-President 

Miss Ida Long Rogers, William and Mary-Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Norfolk, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers met at the Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, on November 30, 1951. 
The meeting opened at 9:00 A.M. with registration being handled by Vice- 
President H. G. Dekker. 

This meeting was held in conjunction with the Michigan Secondary 
School Association and a choice of some fifteen special interest meetings 
were open to our members during the time from 9:00 to 11:00 A.M. 

At 11:00 A.M., the MACRAO met with President Young presiding. 

A panel consisting of Harry L. Crawford, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Chairman, Barbara H. Fausell, Jackson Junior College, 
Leonard Gernant, Western Michigan College of Education, Everett L. 
Marshall, Michigan State Normal College, William E. Stirton, Wayne 
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University, and Lawrence E. Vredevoe, University of Michigan, led the 
discussion from the floor on the topic—‘The Evaluation and Transfer of 
High School and College Credits.” At the close of the discussion, Clyde 
Vroman of the University of Michigan, recommended that these matters 
come up before the committee on College Relations, Michigan Secondary 
School Association and our Committee on High School Relations for co- 
operative action at our meeting next year. 

Luncheon was held in a joint meeting with the Michigan Secondary 
School Association; Philip Vercoe, Flint Central High School presided. 

Nicholas Schreiber, Ann Arbor High School, Chairman of the MSSA 
College Relations Committee, reviewed the background of the reports pre- 
pared by his committee in co-operation with the Committee on High 
School Relations of the MACRAO, The reports were explained by mem- 
bers of the committees and covered: “Michigan College-Day Handbook” ; 
“Reports from Colleges to Secondary Schools” ; ‘Uniform College-Applica- 
tion Blanks” ; and ‘‘Campus Projects for High School Students.” A vote of 
confidence was extended to this committee to continue their study of high 
school-college relations. 

The MACRAO reconvened at 2:30 P.M. President Young presided. A 
motion to continue to hold the fall meetings in conjunction with the 
Secondary School Association was approved, along with the suggestion 
that consideration be given to a spring meeting to be held each year fol- 
lowing the national convention. A motion to continue the Committee on 
High School Relations for the next year was approved. The secretary- 
treasurer was instructed to prepare a letter to Registrar Linton of Michi- 
gan State College, acknowledging his past services, and expressing regret 
that he was unable to attend the meeting this year. 

The following new officers were elected: President, Harry L. Crawford, 
Registrar, Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Sault Sainte Marie; 
George L. Miller, Director of Admissions, Wayne University, Detroit, as 
Vice-President ; and Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar, Jackson Junior College, 
Jackson, as Secretary-Treasurer. 

MURIEL PARSELL, Flint Junior College 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of College Registrars 
and Admission Officers was held in the Memorial Union, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, on November 30, 1951 with Dr. Kenneth Little of 
the University of Wisconsin presiding. 

The announced intention of Indiana University to omit information con- 
cerning the probationary (academic) status of students from transcripts led 
to a discussion. Differences of opinion were expressed, but the majority 
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seem to favor following the recommendations of the AACRAO to carry 
such information on transcripts. 

Major C. L. Shepard of the State Headquarters of Selective Service 
thanked the registrars for their co-operation in administering student defer- 
ments and indicated that there is no knowledge of any immediate change 
in the government deferment policy. 

Dr. L. E. Drake, Director, Student Counselling Center, University of 
Wisconsin, described the high school achievement testing program which 
has been added to the state-wide Henmon-Nelson testing program in Wis- 
consin high schools. 

Professors Paul L. Trump, Director of Admissions, University of Wis- 
consin, and Leroy Peterson, Department of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, reported upon their survey of the student financial aids made 
available by Wisconsin colleges, and of the use which high school gradu- 
ates in Wisconsin make of scholarships awarded by colleges either in or 
outside of Wisconsin. 

In a short business session, the invitation of Lawrence College for the 
1952 meeting was accepted. The meeting is to be held in October. 

Dr. Leonard Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, was 
elected president for the year beginning in December, 1951. Sister Mary 
Ignatia, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, was elected secretary. 

SISTER Mary IGNATIA, S.S.N.D., Secretary 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be promptly reported to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA: 
President: Louis J. Boudousquie, Spring Hill College 
Secretary: Vernelle Crook, Howard College 


ARKANSAS: 
President: Roger F. Cox, John Brown University 
Secretary: L. D. Griffin, Arkansas A&M College 


COLORADO-WYOMING: 


President: C. Chase, University of Wyoming 
Secretary: Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver 


ILLINOIS: 
President: Guy L. Schuytema, George Williams College 
Secretary: Hertha Voss, Western Illinois State College 


INDIANA: 
President: G. R. McCoy, Evansville College 
Secretary: Harland W. White, Purdue University 


KANSAS: 
President: Lyle W. Hilbert, College of Emporia 
Secretary: Mae Rublee, University of Kansas 


KENTUCKY: 
President: A. M. Shelton, Lindsey Wilson College 
Secretary: Maple Moores, University of Kentucky 


MICHIGAN: 
President: Harry L. Crawford, Michigan College of Mining & Technology 
Secretary: Barbara H. Fausell, Jackson Junior College 


MIDDLE STATES: 


President: E. A. Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh 
Secretary: J. Moreau Brown, St. Lawrence University 


MISSISSIPPI: 
President: R. F. Rivers, Perkinston Junior College 
Secretary: Mildred L. Herrin, Hinds Junior College 


MISSOURI: 

President: Harriett Williams, Christian College 

Secretary: Robert Foster, Northwest Missouri State College 
NEW ENGLAND: 


President: Kathryn McGraw, Williams College 
Secretary: Olga E. Ellis, Springfield College 
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NORTH CAROLINA: 


President: Era Lasley, Guilford College 
Secretary: Frances Golden, Peace College 


OHIO: 


President: Ronald B, Thompson, Ohio State University 
Secretary: Eugene R. Mittinger, John Carrol University 


OKLAHOMA: 


President: A. G. Hitchcock, Central State College 
Secretary: Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women 


PACIFIC COAST: 


President: Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 
Secretary: Leo Smith, Montana State University 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


President: C. L. Rasor, Furman University 
Secretary: Naomi M. McCracken, Converse College 


SOUTHERN: 


President: S$. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University ; 
Secretary: Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


TENNESSEE: 
President: R. P. Clark, Memphis State College 
Secretary: Mary Waddle, Bethel College 


TEXAS: 


President: Henry W. McCown, University of Texas 
Secretary: Mary M. Porter, Amarillo College 


UPPER MIDWEST: 


President: I, B. Hauge, Augustana College 
Secretary: Hazel H. Creal, Rochester Junior College 


UTAH: 
President: (Acting) J. S. Boughton, Westminster College 


VIRGINIA: 


President: Blanche Latham, Lynchburg College 
Secretary: Ida L. Rogers, William & Mary and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
at Norfolk 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


President: E. W. Browne, Bluefield State College 
Secretary: F. E. Thornton, West Virginia Institute of Technology 


WISCONSIN: 
President: Leonard Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau Claire 
Secretary: Sister Mary Ignatia, Mount Mary College 
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Employment Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. has established a Committee on Professional Development, which 
will serve as a clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies 
to fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional 
listings may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, or to Dr. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn, The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. 
Persons listing their names with the Committee should send with their application 
for listing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to 
insert. For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remit- 
tance in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


PosITION WANTED: As Registrar or Assistant Registrar. Nine years’ experience as assistant 
to registrar in eastern college. Single woman, B.S., Protestant. Prefer northeastern or mid-western 
U.S. Address AS. (3/3) 


PosITlON WANTED: As Director of Admissions or Registrar. Fifteen years’ experience in 
combined fields, in Middle West and East. Family man, Ph.D., Protestant. Teaching experi- 
ence in American and European universities; field, English. Address S., care Editor. (2/0) 


REGISTRAR or admissions available June or September. Ph.D. candidate, male, 40. Fifteen 
years’ college teaching. fourteen as student adviser; three years acting registrar; three semesters 
—e — dean during leaves. Desire permanent administrative post. Address D.M., care 

itor, (2/3 


PosITION as Director of Admissions or Registrar at college or junior college level. Applicant 
holds B.A., M.A., candidacy for Ph.D. degrees. Ten years’ experience as Registrar and Director 
of Admissions. Address Mrs. E. B., care Editor. (2/2) 


PosITlON WANTED: Woman Director of Admissions with considerable experience in 
Eastern college for women wishes position in admissions, public relations, placement. Begin 
summer 1952. B.A. and diversified background. Address MM, care Editor. fyi) 


PosItlON WANTED: Man, 33, Ed.D., desires position in registrar, student personnel, or 
placement field. Experience as elementary, secondary, and college instructor; four years as regis- 
trar-business manager of college. Protestant. Prefer Western location. Graduate fields:. educational 
psychology, curriculum, higher education. 60 graduate hours social sciences. Business ex- 
perience. Address HI, care Editor (1/1) 


PosITION WANTED: Registrar, Admissions, Alumni, or Placement Officer, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Student Personnel Services experience. M.A. in Psychological Services, 
Columbia; Additional graduate study in administration at Claremont. A.P.A., A.A.U.P. Single 
woman. Prefers West. Extensive experience. Delegate Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
University of Michigan, 1949. Address M.B. care Editor (1/2). 


Major Carl L. Sitter, usme 








es 


Medal of Honor 








THE HILL WAS STEEP, snow-covered, 600 feet 
high. Red-held, it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be in our hands. 

Up its 45-degree face, Major Sitter led his 
handful of freezing, weary men—a company 
against a regiment! The hill blazed with 





enemy fire. Grenade fragments wounded the 
major’s face, chest, and arms. But he con- 
tinued heading the attack, exposing himself 
constantly to death, inspiring his men by his 
personal courage. After 36 furious hours the 
hill was won, the route to the sea secured. 
Major Sitter says: 

“Fighting the Commies in Korea has taught 


me one thing—in today’s world, peace is only | 
for the strong! The men and women ¢! 
America’s armed forces are building tha 
strength right now. But we need your help- 
and one of the best ways you can help us ii} 
by buying United States Defense Bonds. 


“So buy bonds—and more bonds—startix 
right now. If you at home, and we in the| 
service, can make America stronger together, 
we'll have the peace we’re working for!” 

















* * * 


Remember, when you’re buying bonds for national ds| 
fense, you’re also building a personal reserve of cast! 
savings. Remember if you don’t save regularly, yu 
generally don’t save at all. Money you take home us 
ally is money spent. Sign up today in the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond-A-Monti 
Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, an 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! ‘ 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U & Defense Bonds now!) 





The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication im cooperation with 


the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





